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HISTORY OF THE CLAN MACKENZIE, 
WITH GENEALOGIES OF THE PRINCIPAL FAMILIES, 
By tue Epiror. 

—o—— 
| ConTINUED. | 


GeneraL Wade made a report to the Government, from which we extract 
the part which refers to Seaforth’s followers :—“ The Laird of the Mac- 
kenzies, and other chiefs of the clans and tribes, tenants to the late Earl 
of Seaforth, came to me in a body, to the number of about fifty, and 
assured me that both they and their followers were ready to pay a dutiful 
obedience to your Majesty’s.commands, by a peaceable surrender of their 
arms ; and if your Majesty would be graciously pleased to procure them 
an indemnity for the rents that had been misplaced for the time past, 
they would for the future become faithfnl subjects to your Majesty, and 
pay them to your Majesty’s receiver for the use of the public. I assured 
them of your Majesty’s gracious intentions towards them, and that they 
might rely on your Majesty’s bounty and clemency, provided they would 
merit it by their future good conduct and peaceable behaviour; that I 
had your Majesty’s commands to send the first summons to the country 
they inhabited ; which would soon give them an opportunity of showing 
the sincerity of their promises, and of having the merit to set the example 
to the rest of the Highlands, who in their turns were to be summoned to 
deliver up their arms, pursuant to the Disarming Act; that they might 
choose the place they themselves thought most convenient to sur- 
render their arms ; and that I would answer, that neither their persons 
nor their property should be molested by your Majesty’s troops. They 
desired they might be permitted to deliver up their arms at the Castle of 
Brahan, the principal seat of their late superior, who, they said, had pro- 
moted and encouraged them to this their submission ; but begged that 
none of the Highland companies might be present; for, as they had 
always been reputed the bravest, as well as the most numerous of the 
northern clans, they thought it more consistent with their honour to 
resign their arms to your Majesty’s veteran troops; to which I readily 
consented. 

“ Summonses were accordingly sent to the several clans and tribes, 
the inhabitants of 18 parishes, who were vassals or tenants of the late 
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Earl of Seaforth, to bring or send in all their arms and warlike weapons to 
the Castle of Brahan, on or before the 28th of August. 

“On the 25th of August I went to the Castle of Brahan with a de- 
tachment of 200 of the regular troops, and was met there by the chiefs of 
the several clans and tribes, who assured. me they had used their utmost 
diligence in collecting all the arms they were possessed of, which should 
be brought thither on the Saturday following, pursuant to the summons 
they had received ; and telling me they were apprehensive of insults or 
depredations from the neighbouring clans of the Camerons and others, 
who still continued in possession of their arms. Parties of the Highland 
companies were ordered to guard the passes leading to their country; 
which parties continued there for their protection, till the clans in that 
neighbourhood were summoned, and had surrendered their arms. 

“On the day appointed the several clans and tribes assembled in the 
adjacent villages, and marched in good order through the great avenue 
that leads to the Castle ; and one after the other laid down their arms in 
the court-yard in great quiet and decency, amounting to 784 of the several 
species mentioned in the Act of Parliament. 

“The solemnity with which this was performed had undoubtedly a 
great influence over the rest of the Highland clans; and disposed them 
to pay that obedience to your Majesty’s commands, by a peaceable sur- 
render of their arms, which they had never done to any of your royal 

redecessors, or in compliance with any law either before or since the 
nion.” 

We extract the following account of Donald Murchison’s proceedings 
and that of Seaforth’s vassals during his exile in France, from a most 
interesting and valuable work.* It will bring out in a prominent light 
the state of the Highlands and the futility of the power of the Govern- 
ment at that period in the North. With regard to several of the forfeited 
estates which lay in inaccessible situations in the Highlands, the com- 
missioners had been up to this time entirely baffled, having never been 
able even to get surveys of them effected. In this predicament in a special 
manner lay the immense territory of the Earl of Seaforth, extending from 
Brahan Castle in Easter Ross across the island to Kintail, and including 
the large though unfertile island of Lewis. The districts of Lochalsh and 
Kintail, on the west coast, the scene of the Spanish invasion of 1719, 
were peculiarly difficult of access, their being no approach from the 
south, east, .or north, except by narrow and difficult paths, while the 
western access was only assailable to a naval force. To all appearance, this 
tract of ground, the seat of many comparatively opulent “ tacksmen” and 
eattle farmers, was as much beyond the control of the six commissioners 
assembled at their office in Edinburgh, as if it had been amongst the 
mountains of Tibet or upon the shores of Madagascar. 

During several years after the insurrection, the rents of this district 
were collected, without the slightest difficulty, for the benefit of the 
exiled Earl, and regularly transmitted to him. At one time a consider- 
able sum was sent to him in Spain, and the descendants of the man who 
carried it continued for generations to bear “the Spanyard” as an addi- 





* Chambers’s Domestic Annals of Scotland, 
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tion to their name. The chief agent in the business was Donald Murchi- 
son, descendant of a line of faithful adherents of the “ high chief of Kin- 
tai.” Some of the later generations of the family had been intrusted 
with the keeping of Islandonain Castle, a stronghold dear to the modern 
artist as a picturesque ruin, but formerly of serious importance as com- 
manding a central point from which radiate Loch Alsh and Loch Duich, 
in the midst of the best part of the Mackenzie country. Donald was a 
man worthy of a more prominent place in his country’s annals than he 
has yet attained ; he acted under a sense of right which, though unfor- 
tunately defiant of Acts of Parliament, was still a very pure sense of right ; 
and in the remarkable actions which he performed, he looked solely to the 
good of those towards whom he had a feeling of duty. A more disin- 
terested hero—and he was one—never lived. 

When Lord Seaforth brought his clan to fight for King James in 
1715, Donald Murchison and a senior brother, John, went as field officers 
of the regiment—Donald as lieutenant-colonel, and John as major. The 
late Sir Roderick J. Murchison, the distinguished geologist, great-grand- 
son of John, possessed a large ivory and silver “ mill,” which once con- 
tained the commission sent from France to Donald, as colonel, beari 
the inscription :—“ James Rex: forward and spare not.” John fell at 
Sheriffmuir, in the prime of life; Donald returning with the remains of 
the clan, was entrusted by the banished Earl with the management of 
estates no longer legally his, but still virtually so, though the effect of 
Highland feelings in connection with very peculiar local circumstances, 
And for this task Donald was in various respects well qualified, for, 
strange to say, the son of the castellan of Islandonain—the Sheriffmuir 
Colonel—had been “ bred a writer” in Edinburgh, and was as expert at 
the business of a factor or estate-agent as in wielding the claymore.* 

In bold and avowed insubordination to the government of George the 
First, the Mackenzie’s tenants continued for ten years to pay their rents 
to Donald Murchison, on account of their forfeited and exiled lord, set- 
ting at nought all fear of ever being compelled to repeat the payment to 
the commissioners. 

In 1720 these gentlemen made a movement for asserting their claims 
upon the property. In William Ross of Easterfearn and Robert Ross, a 
bailie of Tain, they found two men bold enough to undertake the duty 
of stewardship in their behalf over the Seaforth property, and also the 
estates of Grant of Glenmoriston, and Chisholm of Strathglass. Little, 
however, was done that year beyond sending out notices to the tenants, 
and preparing for strenuous measures to be entered upon next year. The 
stir they made onlyproduced exitement, not dismay. Some of the duine- 
uasals from about Lochcarron, coming down with their cattle to the 
south-country fairs, were heard to declare that the two factors would 
never get anything but leaden coin from the Seaforth tenantry. Donald 
was going over the whole country showing a letter he had got from the 
Earl, encouraging his people to stand out; at the same time telling them 
that the old Countess was about to come north with a factory for the 
estate, when she would allow as paid any rents which they might now 





* For a shot time tee the insurrection, he had acted as factor to Sir John Pres- 
ton of Preston Hall, in Mid-Lothian, now also a forfeited estate, but of minor value, 
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hand to him. The very first use to be made of this money was, indeed, 
to bring both the old and the young Countesses home immediately to 
Brahan Castle, where they would live as they used to do. Part of the 
funds thus acquired, he used in keeping on foot a party of about sixty 
armed Highlanders, whom, in virtue of his commission as colonel, he pro- 
posed to employ in resisting any troops of George the First which might 
be sent to Kintail. Nor did he wait to be attacked, but in June 1720, 
hearing of a party of excisemen passing near Dingwall with a large 
quantity of aqgua-vite, he fell upon them and rescued their prize. The 
Collector of the district reported this transaction to the Board of Excise, 
but no notice was taken of it. 

In February 1721, the two factors sent officers of their own into the 
western districts, to assure the tenants of good usage, if they would make 
a peaceable submission ; but the men were seized, robbed of their papers, 
money, and arms, and quietly remanded over the Firth of Attadale, 
though only after giving solemn assurance that they would never attempt 
to renew their mission. Resenting this procedure, the two factors caused 
a constable to take a military party from Bernera Barracks into Lochalsh, 
and, if possible, capture those who had been guilty. They made a 
stealthy night-march, and took two men; but the alarm was given, the 
two men escaped, and began to fire down upon their captors from a hill- 
side ; then they set fire to the bothy as a signal, and such a coronach 
went over all Kintail and Lochalsh as made the soldiers glad to beat a 
quick retreat. 

After some further proceedings, all of them ineffectual, the two factors 
were enabled, on the 13th day of September, to set forth from Inverness 
with a party of thirty soldiers and some armed servants of their own, 
with the design of enforcing submission to their legal claims. Let it be 
remembered there were then no roads in the Highlands, nothing but a 
few horse-tracks along the principle lines in the country, where not the 
slightest effort had ever been made to smooth away the natural difficulties 
of the ground. In two days the factors had got to Invermoriston ; but 
here they were stopped for three days, waiting for their heavy luggage, 
which was storm-stayed in Castle Urquhart, and there nearly taken in a 
night attack by a partisan warrior bearing the name of Evan Roy Mac- 
gillivray. The tenantry of Glenmoriston at first fled with their bestial ; 
but afterwards a number of them came in and made at least the appear- 
ance of submission. The party then moved on towards Strathglass, 
while Evan Roy respectfully followed, to pick up any man or piece of 
baggage that might be left behind. At Erchless Castle, and at Inver- 
cannich, seats of the Chisholm, they held courts, amd received the sub- 
mission of a number of the tenants, whom, however, they subsequently 
found to be “ very deceitful.” 

There were now forty or fifty miles of the wildest Highland country 
before them, where they had reason to believe they should meet groups 
of murderous Camerons and Glengarry Macdonalds, and also encounter 
the redoubtable Donald Murchison, with his guard of Mackenzies, unless 
their military force should be of an amount to render all such opposition 
hopeless. An appointment having been made that they should receive 
an addition of fifty soldiers from Bernera, with whom to pass through 
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the most difficult part of their journey, it seemed likely that they would 
appear too strong for resistance ; and, indeed, intelligence was already 
coming to them, that “the people of Kintail, being a judicious opulent 
people, would not expose themselves to the punishments of law,” and 
that the Camerons were absolutely determined to give no further provo- 
cation to the Governmeat. This assured, they set out in cheerful mood 
along the valley of Strathglass, and, soon after passing a place called 
Knockfin, were reinforced by Lieutenant Brymer with the expected fifty 
men from Bernera. There must now have been about a hundred well 
armed men in the invasive body. They spent the next day (Sunday) 
together in rest, to gather strength for the ensuing day’s march of about 
thirty arduous miles, by which they hoped to reach Kintail. 

At four in the morning of Monday, the 2d of October, the party set 
forward, the Bernera men first, and the factors in the rear. They were 
as yet far from the height of the country, and from its more difficult 
passes ; but they soon found that all the flattering tales of non-resistance 
were groundless, and that the Kintail men had come a good way out 
from their country in order to defend it. The truth was, that Donald 
Murchison had assembled not only his stated band of Mackenzies, but a 
levy of the Lewis men under Seaforth’s cousin, Mackenzie of Kildun ; 
also an auxiliary corps of Camerons, Glengarry and Glenmoriston men, 
and some of those very Strathglass men who had been making appearances 
of submission. . Altogether, he had, if the factors were rightly informed, 
three hundred and fifty men with long Spanish firelocks, under his com- 
mand, and all posted in the way most likely to give them an advantage 
over the invading force. 

The rear-guard, with the factors, had scarcely gone a mile, when they 
received a platoon of seven shots from a rising ground near them to the 
right, with, however, only the effect of piercing a soldier's hat. The 
Bernera company, as we are informed, left the party at eight o’clock, as 
they were passing Lochanachlee, and from this time is heard of no more ; 
how it made its way out of the country does not appear. The remainder 
still advancing, Easterfearn, as he rode a little before his men, had eight 
shots levelled at him from a rude breast-work near by, and was wounded 
in two places, but was able to appear as if he had not been touched. 
Then calling out some Highlandess in his service, he desired them to go 
before the soldiers and do their best, according to their own mode of war- 
fare to clear the ground of such lurking parties, so that the troops might 
advance in safety. They performed this serwice pretty effectually, skir- 
mishing as they went on, and the main body advanced safely about six 
miles. They were here arrived at a place called Ath-na-Mullach (Ford 
of the Mull People), where the waters, descending from the Cralich and 
the lofty mountains of Kintail, issue eastwards through a narrow gorge 
into Loch Affric. It was a place remarkably well adapted for the pur- 
poses of a resisting party. A rocky boss, called Tor-an-Beathaich, then 
densly covered with birch, closes up the glen as with a gate. The black 
mountain stream, “ spear-deep,” sweeps round it. A narrow path wound 
up the rock, admitting only of passengers in single file. Here lay Donald 
with the best of his people, while inferior adherents were ready to make 
demonstrations at a little distance. As the invasive party approached, 
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they received a platoon from a wood on the left, but nevertheless went Lo 
on. When, however, they were all engaged in toiling up the pass, forty eas 
men concealed in the heather close by fired with deadly effect, inflicting tog 
i a mortal wound on Walter Ross, Easterfearn’s son, while Bailie Ross’s pas 
son was also hurt by a bullet which swept across his breast. The Bailie fro 
called to his son to retire, and the order was obeyed ; but the two wounded a fe 
youths and Bailie Ross’s servant were taken prisoners, and carried up the in | 
hill, where they were quickly divested of clothes, arms, money and par 
papers. Young Easterfearn died next morning. The troops faced the pal 
ambuscade manfully, and are said to have given their fire thrice, and to 
i have beat the Highlanders from the bushes near them ; but, observing at a 8 
| this juncture several parties of the enemy on the neighbouring heights, on 
| and being informed of a party of sixty in their rear, Easterfearn deemed Bh 
it best to temporise. hin 
He sent forward a messenger to ask who they were that opposed the of 
| King’s troops, and what they wanted. The answer was that, in the first nat 
place, they required to have Ross of Easterfearn delivered up to them. Tes’ 
| This was pointedly refused ; but it was at length arranged that Easter- Ma 
fearn should go forward and converse with the leader of the opposing party. if 
The meeting took place at Baile-ath-na-Mullach (The Town of the Mull wo 
Men’s Ford), and Easterfearn found himself confronted with Donald oce 
\ Murchison. It ended with Easterfearn giving up his papers, and coven- way 
i anting, under a penalty of five hundred pounds, not to officiate in his Do 
i] factory any more ; after which he gladly departed homewards with his of 
* associates, under favour of a guard of Donald’s men, to conduct them this 
safely past the sixty men lurking in the rear. It was alleged afterwards 
that the commander was much blamed by his own people for letting the sect 
factors off with their lives and baggage, particularly by the Camerons, wit 
who had been five days at their post with hardly anything to eat ; and mo! 
Murchison only pacified them by sending them a good supply of meat the 
hi and drink. He had in reality given a very effective check to the two Lor 
Ht gentlemen-factors, to one of whom he impartéd in conversation that any and 
i scheme of a Government stewardship in Kintail was hopeless, for he and wh 
H sixteen others had sworn that, if any person calling himself a factor came his 
there, they wovld take his life, whether at kirk or at market, and deem hav 
1 it a meritorious action, though they should be cut to pieces for it the Gor 
i next minute. 
A bloody grave for young Easterfearn in Beauly Cathedral concluded Sea 
this abortive attempt to take the Seaforth estates within the scope of a _ are 
: law sanctioned by statesmen, but against which the natural feelings of sely 
i nearly a whole people revolted. lect 
| A second attempt was now made to obtain possession of the forfeited ann 
i Seaforth estates for the Government. It was calculated that what the whe 
i two factors, and their attendants, with a small military force, had failed thei 
; to accomplish in the preceding October, when they were beat back with rent 
a fatal loss at Ath-na-Mullach, might now be effected by means of a good Con 
military party alone, if they should make their approach through a less tort 
i critical passage. A hundred and sixty of Colonel Kirk’s regiment left thos 
N Inverness under Captain M‘Neill, who had at one time been Commander hun 
| of the Highland Watch. They proceeded by Dingwall, Strathgarve, and witl 
| 
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Loch Carron, a route to the north of that adopted by the factors, and an 


easier, though a longer way. Donald Murchison, nothing daunted, got 
together his followers, and advanced to the top of Mam Attadale, by a high 
pass from Loch Carron to the head of Loch Long, separating Lochalsh 
from Kintail. Here a gallant relative, named Kenneth Murchison, and . 
a few others, volunteered to go forward and plant themselves in ambush 
in the defiles of the Coille Bhan (White Wood), while the bulk of the 
party should remain where they were. It would appear that this ambush 
party consisted of thirteen men, all peculiarly well armed. 

On approaching this dangerous place, the captain went forward with 
a sergeant and eighteen men to clear the wood, while the main body came 
on slowly in the rear. At a place called Attanbadubh, in the Coille 
Bhan, he encountered Kenneth and his associates, whose fire wounded 
himself severely, killed one of his grenadiers, and wounded several others 
of the party. He persisted in advancing, and attacking the handful of 
natives with sufficient resolution, they slowly withdrew, as unable to 
resist ; but the captain now obtained intelligence that a large body of 
Mackenzies was posted in the mountain-pass of Attadale. It seemed as 
if there was a design to draw him into a fatal ambuscade. His own 
wounded condition probably warned him that a better opportunity might 
occur afterwards. He turned his forces about, and made the best of his 
way back to Inverness. Kenneth Murchison quickly rejoined Colonel 
Donald on Mam Attadale, with the cheering intelligence that one salvo 
of thirteen guns had repelled the hundred and sixty red-coats. After 
this we hear of no renewed attempt to comprise the Seaforth property. 

Strange as it may seem, Donald Murchison, two years after this a 
second time resisting the Government troops, came down to Edinburgh 
with eight hundred pounds of the Earl’s rents, that he might get the 
money sent abroad for his lordship’s use. He remained a fortnight in 
the city unmolested. He would on this occasion appear in the garb of a 
Lowland gentleman ; he would mingle with old acquaintances, “ doers” 
and writers ; and appear at the Cross amongst the crowd of gentlemen 
who assembled there every day at noon. Scores would know all about 
his doings at Ath-na-Mullach and the Coille Bhan; but thousands might 
have known, without the chance of one of them, betraying him to the 
Government. 

General Wade, in his report to the King in 1725, states that the 
Seaforth tenants, formerly reputed the richest of any in the Highlands, 
are now become poor, by neglecting their business, and applying them- 
selves to the use of arms. “The rents,” he says, “ continue to be col- 
lected by one Donald Murchison, a servant of the late Earl’s, who 
annually remits or carries the same to his master in France. The tenants, 
when in a condition, are said to have sent him free gifts in proportion to 
their several circumstances, but are now a year and a-half in arrear of 
rent. The receipts he gives to the tenants are as deputy-factor to the 
Commissioners of the Forfeited Estates, which pretended power he ex- 
torted from the factor (appointed by the said Commissioners to collect 
those rents for the use of the public), whom he attacked with above four 
hundred armed men, as he was going to enter upon the said estate, having 
With him a party of thirty of your Majesty’s troops, The last year this 
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Murchison marched in a public manner to Edinburgh, to remit eight 
hundred pounds to France for his master’s use, and remained fourteen 
days there unmolested. I cannot omit observing to your Majesty, that this 
national tenderness the subjects of North Britain have one for the other, 
is a great encouragement for rebels and attainted persons to return home 
from their banishment.” 

Donald was again in Mdinburgh about the end of August 1725. On 
the 2d of September, George Lockhart of Carnwath, writing from Edin- 
burgh to the Chevalier St George, states, amongst other matters of in- 
formation regarding his party in Scotland, that Daniel Murchison (as he 
calls him) “is come to Edinburgh, on his way to France ”—doubtless 
charged with a sum of rents for Seaforth. ‘“ He’s been in quest of me, 
and I of him,” says Lockhart, “these two days, and missed each other ; 
but in a day or two he’s to be at my country house, where I’ll get time 
to talk fully with him. In the meantime, I know from one that saw him, 
that he has taken up and secured all the arms of value in Seaforth’s 
estate, which he thought better than to trust them to the care and pru- 
dence of the several owners ; and the other chieftains, I hear, have done 
the same. 

The Commissioners on the Forfeited Estates concluded their final 
report in 1725, by stating that they had not sold the estate of William, 
Earl of Seaforth, “ not having been able to obtain possession, and conse- 
quently to give the same to a purchaser.” 

In a Whig poem on the Highland Roads, written in 1737, Donald is 
characteristically spoken of as a sort of cateran, while, in reality, as every 
generous person can now well understand, he was a high-minded gentle- 
man. The verses, nevertheless, as well as the appended note, are 
curious :— . 

Regpoth, Rob Roy, and Daniel Murchison, 
Cadets or servants to some chief of clan, 

From theft and robberies scarce did ever cease, 
Yet ’scaped the halter each, and died in peace, 
This last his exiled master’s rents collected, 
Nor unto king or law would be subjected. 
Though veteran troops upon the confines lay, 
Sufficient to make lord and tribe a prey, 

Yet passes strong through which no roads were cut, 
Safe-guarded Seaforth’s clan, each in his hut. 
Thus in strongholds the rogue securely lay, 
Neither could they by force be driven away, 


Till his attainted lord and chief of late 
By ways and means repurchased his estate. 


“ Donald Murchison, a kinsman and servant to the Earl of Seaforth, bred 
a writer, a man of small stature, but full of spirit and resolution, 
fought at Dunblane against the Government, anno 1715, but continued 
thereafter to collect Seaforth’s rents for his lord’s use, and had some 
pickerings with the King’s forces on that account, till, about five years 
ago, the Government was so tender as to allow Seaforth to re-purchase his 
estate, when the said Murchison had a principal hand in striking the 
bargain for his master. How he fell under Seaforth’s displeasure, and 
died thereafter, is not to the purpose here to mention.” 

The end of Donald’s career can scarcely now be passed over in this 


slighting manner. The story is most painful. The Seaforth of that day 
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—very unlike some of his suecessors—was unworthy of the devotion 
which this heroic man had shown to him. When his lordship took pos- 
session of the estates which Donald bad in a manner preserved for him, 
he discountenanced and neglected him. Murchison’s noble spirit pined 
away under this treatment, and he died in the very prime of his days of 
a broken heart. He lies in a remote little church-yard on Cononside, in 
the parish of Urray, where, we are happy to say, his worthy relative, the 
late Sir Roderick J. Murchison, raised a suitable monument over his grave. 

The traditional account of Donald Murchison, communicated to Cham- 
bers by F. Macdonald, Druidaig, states that the heroic commissioner had 
been promised a handsome reward for his services ; but Seaforth proved un- 
grateful. “ He was offered only a small farm called Bun-Da-Loch, which 
pays at this day to Mr Matheson, the proprietor, no more than £60 a year ; 
or another place opposite to Inverinate House, of about the same value. It 
is no wonder he refused these paltry offers. He shortly afterwards left this 
country, and died in the prime of life near Conon. On his death-bed, 
Seaforth went to see him, and asked how he was. He said, ‘ Just as 
you will be in a short time,’ and then turned his back. They never met 

ain.” 

The death of George L, in 1726, suggested to the Chevalier a favour- 
able opportunity again to attempt a rising and of stirring up his adherents 
in Scotland, whither he was actually on his way until strongly remonstrated 
with on the folly and hopelessness of such an undertaking at that time. 
It was also pointed out to him that it could only end in the final ruin of 
his family’s pretensions, and of many of his friends who might be tempted 
to enter on such a rash scheme more through personal attachment to his 
own person than from any reasonable prospect they could see of success. 
He, in consequence, retraced his steps to Boulogne, and the Earl of Sea- 
forth, having been pardoned in the same year,* felt himself at liberty once 
more to return to his native land, where, according to Mr Matheson, he 
spent the remainder of his life in retirement, and with few objects to 
occupy him or to interest us beyond the due regard of his personal friends 
and the uninterrrupted loyalty of his old vassals. He must, however, have 
been very hard up, for on the 27th of June 1728, he writes a letter to 
the Lord Advocate, in which he refers to a request he made to Sir Robert 
Walpole, who advised him to put his claim in writing that it might be sub- 
mitted to the King. This was done, but “the King would neither 
allow anything of the kind or give orders to be granted what his royal 
father had granted before. On hearing this I could not forbear making 
appear how ill I was used. The Government in possession of the estate, 
and I in the interim allowed to starve, though they were conscious of my 
complying with whatever I promised to see put in execution.” He makes 
a strong appeal to his friend to contribute to an arrangement that would 





* By letters dated 12th July 1726, King George I. was pleased to discharge him 
from imprisonment or the execution of his person on his attainder, and King George II. 
made him a grant of the arrears of feu-duties due to the Crown out of his forfeited 
estate. An Act of Parliament was passed in 1733, to enable William Mackenzie, late 
Earl of Seaforth, to sue or maintain any action or suit notwithstanding his attainder, 
and to remove any disability in him, by reason of his said attainder, to take or inherit 
= real or personal estate that may or shall hereafter descend to him.— Wood's Douglas’ 

cerage, 
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tend to the mutual satisfaction of all concerned, “for the way I am now 
in is most disagreeable, consequently, if not rectified, will choose rather 
to seek my bread elsewhere than continue longer in so unworthy a situa- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding the personal remission granted in his favour for the 
part he had taken in the rising of 1715, the title of Earl of Seaforth, 
under which alone he was proscribed, passed under attainder, while the 
older and original dignity of Kintail, which only became subordinate by 
a future elevation, remained unnoticed, and, consequently, unvitiated in 
the male descent of Kenneth, first Lord Mackenzie of Kintail, granted by 
patent on the 19th November 1609, and has accordingly been claimed, as 
we shall afterwards see.t 

Earl William married in early life Mary, the only daughter and heiress 
of Nicholas Kennet of Coxhow, Northumberland, and by her had issue 
three sons, Kenneth, Lord Fortrose, who succeeded him; Ronald, died 
unmarried ; and Nicholas, killed at Douay without issue. He had also 
a daughter, Frances, who married the Honourable John Gordon of Ken- 
mure, whose father was beheaded in 1715. He died in 1740 in the 
Island of Lews, was buried there in the Chapel of Ui, and was sue- 
ceeded by his eldest son. 


(To be Continued. ) 





“ET EGO IN ARCADIA FUI.” 
———— oe 


From morn to eve the sunshine fills 
A circle ’mid the summer hills, 
Where rose-red hills of heather round 
Fence in a curve of quiet ground, 


Like slumber in a wearied brain. 

Is there place here for grief or pain 
More than in some Illyrian bay ? 

Is light there fairer or the play 


And broken walls of gorse knee-high 
Seem molten gold against the sky. 
A swirl of tawny eddies sweeps 


Of shadows in the forest lawns? 
Are the nights deeper or the dawns 
More pearly? This alone I know, 
Warm in the crimson after-glow, 





Between grey boulders, breaks and leaps 


More swiftly to the lower ground, Hearing the cuckoo’s last good-night 
As if it dreaded to be found, Float from the foam, seeing the light 
As if it spurned some dreamy spell, Die on the rocks, or fade between 

Yet over this green cloister-cell On the sharp blades of breathing green, 





That I have lost Arcadia found 
Within this spot of Highland ground. 


8. 


It loiters, pauses, coils, till clear 
Its rippling grows within the ear, 





* Culloden Papers, pp. 103-4, 7 c 

+ This Act (of Attainder) omits all mention of the subordinate though older title of 
‘Lord Kintail,” which he and all the collateral branches descended of George, the 
second Earl, had taken up and assumed in all their deeds and transactions, though there 
was no occasion to use it in Parliament as they appeared there as Earls of Seaforth It 
is questionable therefore if the Act of Attainder of William, Earl of Seaforth, by that 
designation only could affect the barony of Kintail; and as the designation to the 
patentee of it, “‘Suisque heredibus maxulis,” seems to render the grant an entailed fee 
agreeable to the 7th of Queen Anne, c. 21, and the protecting clause of 26th Henry 
VIIL., c. 13, the claimant, George Falconer Mackenzie, is entitled to the benefit of such 
remainder, and in fact such remainder was given effect to by the succession of Earl 
George, to his brother Colin’s titles as his heir male collateral,—Allangrange Service, 
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MARY MORRISON. 


yp 





[ConTiNvED. ] 


Poor Mary was once again sent adrift friendless among strangers. She 
took up her abode in the same house as her child ; and, under her own 
care, he began to improve slowly. What with keeping herself and pro- 
viding some little extras for her boy, she too soon found herself almost 
penniless. The landlady, on seeing her resources exhausted, requested 
her to leave and seek other lodgings. She had to part with some of her 
clothing to make up the few shillings she owed this woman, and left with 
only a shilling in her pocket, and, carrying her sickly child, she made 
her way along the coast towards Greenock. There has been always a 
lingering feeling present with her attracting her to the original home of 
her departed husband, though she knew no one there—not even her 
mother-in-law. The first night she paid the last money she had for their 
bed and a little milk for the child. It was far on in the afternoon of the 
second day when she came to the outskirts of Greenock. She sat down 
on the road-side to think on what she wastodo. She felt weak, hungry, 
and exhausted, carrying her sick boy during so long a journey. Her poor 
child felt sore with the carrying and even cried for bread. She had now 
little of any value to dispose of to procure what would appease their 
hunger, and thought on the seal her husband had given her. She took 
it out of her bosom, where she always kept it, looked first at it, and then 
at her fretful child, but oh! could she part with it. She wept bitterly 
till the child, poorly and hungry as he was, climbed up to her breast, 
took her head between his white and wasted little hands, and kissed her 
—the only way in which he could express his sympathy with his suffer- 
ing mother. This roused her to a sense of their condition. She rose up, 
took the boy in her arms, and walked towards the town, determined to 
sell the trinket for what it would bring, and so save the life of her child. 
So intense were her feelings that she held up the seal in her hand toward 
the heavens, and appealed to the spirit of her lost husband to witness the 
necessity that compelled her to part with his gift. After getting into 
the town she looked about for a shop likely to purchase such an article, 
and soon noticed a large jeweller’s shop, to which she went and asked an 
elderly gentleman behind the counter if he would be so kind as to tell 
her the value of the seal, at the same time handing it to him. He looked at 
it, and then at her and at the child, and asked her where she got it. She, 
in a hesitating manner, said she could not very well tell him whereor how 
she got it, but if he did not choose to let her know its value she would 
thank him to hand it back to her. Instead of doing that he sent one of 
his assistants for a police-officer, to whom he gave her in charge. Poor 
Mary, led away by the man dumb as a sheep to the slaughter, was 
put into one of the cells till morning. The jeweller wrote a note to the 
Provost, who happened to be no other than Councillor Maccallum, owner 
of the missing ship, Glencairn, stating that a strange younz woman 
with a child had called at his shop to dispose of a gold seal, 
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the same he had some years before bought from him, and which he 
had presented to the late Captain Grahame with a gold watch, and 
that he thought it proper to detain her for examination in the morning, 
as her statement might throw some light on the mysterious fate of their 
late friend. Poor Mary could not imagine why she was so dealt with. 
To the credit of the officer in charge at the station she was not put 
among the drunken, disreputable characters usually found in such places 
waiting for trial in the morning. He put her into a place more cleanly 
and comfortable than the common cells. Seeing the weak and feeble 
condition both of them were in, he procured some refreshments for 
them. His long experience of the criminal classes enabled him at a 
glance to judge she was none of that stamp. Next morning she was 
brought before the Magistrates, and questioned as to how she came into 
possession of the seal. All she would say was that she got it honestly 
and was a gift to her by its owner. She did not steal it nor did she 
deserve being put in prison for it, she persisted in saying, and that she 
had it in her possession for several years. When pressed and threatened 
to be separated from her child, she looked up in the face of the Provost, 
who presided, and said that if that gentleman would take her statement 
in private she would tell him how and when she got it. After some con- 
sultation it was agreed that he should retire with her to a private room, 
where she told him the simple story of her first meeting with Grahame 
and their subsequent marriage. She also stated facts connected with 
Grahame and the ship while at Tobermory that quite satisfied him that 
her tale was true. He led her back to the court-room with as much 
kindness and respect as if she were his own equal in social position, and 
explained to his brother magistrates that she got the seal from the hands 
of Grahame himself under circumstances which reflected no disgrace upon 
her character, when she was discharged and the seal given back to her. 
The Provost desired her to wait a little till the Court was over, as he 
wished to speak to her again. She did so, and when he came to her he 
handed her a pound note, at the same time giving instructions to one of 
the officers of the Court to go along with her to procure comfortable 
lodgings. He desired her to call at his house next day and see Mrs Mac- 
callum. A few hours after leaving the Court she fortunately procured 
lodgings in the house of a respectable working man not long married. 
Everything about the house was in such good order and so clean that the 
sight of it in a manner eased her mind of the effects of her late trials. 
The blythe and happy-looking young wife very soon put her mind at 
greater ease than she had felt for weeks—rays of the dawn of better 
days began to shine into her wounded heart. Her natural good spirits 
responded to the cheerfulness of her more fortunate landlady, and when 
the husband came home in the evening Mary found him, in course of 
conversation, to be much better instructed than the generality of his 
class. He was foreman over the joiners in one of the shipbuilding yards 
in the town. Mary felt impressed with the evident care of an all wise 
Providential guidance in directing her wandering steps to the abode of 
this truly homely and happy pair. She very properly considered that the 
disposer of every action of her life meant these trials for her good to draw 
her closer to Himself by means of an intelligent perception of His character 
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as a God of love. When time came for retiring to rest, Mary knelt 
down at the side of the bed on which her boy was already sound asleep, 
and poured out her heart-felt gratitude for her recent deliverance. Next 
day she made her way to the Provost’s house. He was in when she 
called, and both he and his lady received her very kindly. She gave 
them some details of her husband’s stay at Tobermory, their marriage, 
and as much of her own private history as she thought prudent. Dis- 
covering that the young widow was a good white seamstress, Mrs Mac- 
callum promised to use her influence among her acquaintances to procure 
work for her. In a few weeks Mary had as much as she could well 
manage, besides employing her landlady’s spare time. Her child daily 
gained health and strength. She made enquiries about her late husband’s 
mother, and was told she was staying with some friends in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hamilton. Hearing some time afterwards that her mother- 
in-law had retured to Greenock, she lost no time in calling upon her. 
The Provost’s lady very thoughtfully asked Mary to allow her to accom- 
pany her when she went to see her, as her testimony would be a confir- 
mation to Grahame’s mother of her daughter-in-law’s statements. The 
found her in a small room by herself. For support she did a little by 
knitting stockings ; a few friends gave her a trifle now and then, which, 
with a small pittance from the parish, managed to keep her in life. When 
the aged widow was told of Mary’s relationship with her lost son, she 
could scarcely believe it, as she never heard him say anything about his 
being married, and he never did anything, even of much less importance 
than getting a wife, without asking her advice in the matter ; but after the 
boy was presented to her, she had no more doubt of the truth of the 
story. She at once declared that he was the very picture of his father 
when about that age. 

Mary. was now in very comfortable circumstances, being able to lay 
a little money past her from time to time. Her business increased so 
much that she had to get an assistant from Glasgow, and by this time 
she had some thoughts of taking a house for herself; but after seeing her 
mother-in-law she made up her mind to bring the aged widow home with 
her. She told her kind friend and patroness, Mrs Maccallum, who highly 
approved of her intentions. When the Provost came to know of it he 
insisted on his being allowed to assist her in furnishing the house, and 
when the house was taken, he not only provided the plenishing, as it was 
there called, but sent men at his own expense to put everything in its 
place, and Mary had little more to do in the matter than to come in and 
take possession. She took her aged mother-in-law with her, and resolved 
to give her all the comfort in her power, for the sake of him she loved so 
well, now that she was deprived of the help he never failed to give his 
mother while he was in life. 

Mary, as we still like to call her, was about eighteen months in 
Greenock, doing well and truly respected by all who had occasion to know 
her. She was much improved in appearance, and really had a fine 
cultivated lady-like deportment, which, no doubt, her constant contact 
with the most accomplished ladies of the town helped to produce. 

One morning, as one of the Liverpool traders came up to the quay, a 
man stepped ashore and was on the point of walking towards the town, 
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when one of the brokers, who generally frequented the quay on the arrival 
of ships, recognised him, and touched him on the shoulder. The stranger 
turned round, and he held out his hand as if to a friend. Both walked 
on in the direction of the buildings where most business men then had 
their offices, and called at the Provost’s office. It was too early in the 
day for him to be there, but his chief-clerk, who had just come in, at once 
recognised his fast and long-lost friend, Captain Grahame. After mutuul 
congratulations, a cab was immediately sent for, in which they drove to 
the residence of Mr Maccallum. His old owner at once recognised him 
though he was much changed, being darker in complexion and much 
thinner in comparison to his former robust and ruddy countenance. The 
good man was as much affected at seeing him alive again as if ke had 
found a long lost son. While the two were closetted together Mrs Mace- 
callum sent a boy with a note to Mary, desiring her to call immediately 
at her house and to bring the boy along with her. When Mary read the 
note she wondered what was wanted at that time of the day. She, how- 
ever prepared to go at once; for the lady had been too good a friend not 
to attend to her wishes. When she and her boy arrived at the house 
she was surprised to find the door-bell answered by the lady herself, 
There was a something so tender and yet so hopeful in Mrs Maccallum’s 
looks and manner as she now and again gazed earnestly in Mary’s face, 
Entering a sitting-room Mary was puzzled by the unusual manner of her 
friend, who felt at a loss how to break the news to the supposed widow. 
She was still more surprised to find the lady beginning the conversation 
by alluding to the loss of the ship her husband had command of, instead 
of, as she expected, some business transaction. Mrs Maccallum com- 
menced by saying it was very strange no word was ever heard of the fate 
of the Glencairn. Still, she had heard of vessels supposed to have been 
lost with all hands, and yet some of the crews had cast up after a longer 
time than their ship had been missing. Her manner of saying this, and 
the fact that she seldom spoke to her on the subject for some time pre- 
viously, awakened a suspicion in Mary’s mind that she had heard some 
news of the ship, which made her tremble. She implored her friend if 
she knew anything not to conceal it any longer, at the same time assuring 
her that she was prepared to hear the worst. The lady saw that to 
keep her longer in suspense would hurt her more than the sudden 
reality, and she rose up, saying she would call Mr Maccallum, as he knew 
more than she could tell. She then went where the gentlemen were and 
whispered in her husband’s ear to come and bring Grahame with him. No 
sooner did husband and wife see each other then they were locked in each 
other’s embrace ; and, following the example of the Provost and his wife, 
we shall in the meantime leave them by themselves. When the latter 
returned to the room they found Mary very calm but bearing evident 
traces of the severe mental ordeal she had gone through. She had her boy 
clasped to her breast, who, whenever his father offered to sit near his 
mother, frowned with his fine open brow. No coaxing or bribing could 
induce Bobby to relax his hold of his mother. 

As an additional proof of the kindness of Mrs Maccallum, she went 
to Mary’s house to prepare the elder Mrs Grahame for the joyful tidings. 
To attempt a description of the meeting between mother and son would only 
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marr the pleasure of all interested in the happiness of all concerned. True 
and faithful friend as the Provost’s lady was to Mary, she was the 
means of raising the rather awkward question in the circumstances— 
Whether there was not some impropriety in Mary living with Grahame as 
his wife merely on the binding of a Gretna Green marriage? It was only on 
the solemn promise of both that they would be joined over again by the 
minister of the Gaelic Church that she would allow Grahame to live in 
the same house with his wife. 

After the first excitement of the restoration of the dead into life, as it 
were, was over, and Grahame, his wife, and mother were left by them- 
selves, it was most affecting to witness the old mother sitting beside her 
son with her arm through his, holding him as if some one was ready again 
to snatch him away, her disengaged hand resting on the top of his head, 
her eyes fixed on his face, tears of joy streaming down her cheeks, saying 
to her son, as well as her sobs and failing breath would permit her. 
“Oh Robert, my son, never forget to your wife the kindness and tender- 
ness shown by her to your poor lonely mother, since the day a kind 
Providence directed her steps to where I was, when all other aids nearly 
failed me.” Then, taking hold of Mary’s hand, and putting it into that of 
her son, grasping them in her own trembling fingers, she said with solemn 
impressiveness, her eyes looking upwards, “ Let my end be soon or late, 
may the Father of all mercies bless and prosper you both, now that you 
are united,” and “love her, Robert, as I know she loves you.” Then 
taking hold of his arm again she continued—“ And oh! my son, where 
have you been, and what has kept you away so long. Well do I know 
that it was not with your will you stayed away from us.” 

He then told them that when they were two-thirds of the voyage out 
they were attacked and boarded by an armed pirate, who had killed most 
of the crew. None survived the fight but himself and other two—all 
severely wounded. They were taken on board the pirate, carried to the 
stronghold of the robbers, and kept in strict confinement. What became 
of the Glencairn they never knew. One of his wounded companions died 
shortly after landing. He and the other slowly recovered, after which they 
were obliged to work at whatever they could do in their prison house. 
They never were let out without being well guarded, and then only when 
some piece of work was to be done outside. 

About five months before the time he arrived home, in early morning 
one day they were awakened out of their sleep by a great noise of 
shouting and tumult among the colony of pirates. In a short time after 
the booming of cannon was heard in the distance. The sound gradually 
neared them, and then a heavy shot came crashing through a building 
close to where they were confined. They started to their feet, expecting 
the next shot would hit their cell, and hurriedly put on what clothes they 
had. Shot after shot came tearing through the buildings. They could 
distinctly hear the crashing of falling portions of the rude fortress. Soon 
musket firing was heard close to them. By this they judged some armed 
ship had attacked the place and landed men to take it. They felt mad 
with excitement to be free and out to aid the evident enemies of their 
captors—whoever they might be. The fact of the heavy shots striking 
everywhere but in the place they were in seemed to them a cruel mockery 
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of their misery. After an evident struggle on shore the noise and fighting 
ceased, and an almost insufferable silence succeeded, and yet no way of 
escape from their dungeon appeared to them. They imagined they heard 
some groaning as if some one was in pain not far from them. They 
searched earnestly at every crevice in the walls, till they found one spot 
where the cement which joined the stones was softer than the rest. At 
this they picked with any piece of hard substance within their reach, 
After hours of anxious toil they succeeded in removing a large stone, 
through which they were able to get out of the dungeon. Their only 
guide in groping their way in the darkness was the groans they pre- 
viously heard. At length they came upon a wounded man—one of their 
captors—who evidently was on the point of death. They raised him to an 
easier position, and left him to die. They soon found their way out of 
the ruins. Outside not a living creature could they see ; not a ship or 
boat was on the water before the place. Nearing the water-side they 
observed unmistakeable traces of the deadly struggle which must have 
taken place there—a few dead bodies lay in pools of blood—all who were 
able must have escaped to the other side of the island. They then fell 
in with a stout boat much riddled with musket shots. They patched the 
holes as well as they could, went back to the ruins, and fortunately came 
on some cooked victuals, which they carried to the boat, and set out to 
sea. By this time it was dark. Towards morning they found themselves 
entering on the open sea, and made all haste to get further out for fear 
they might be seen from the land and chased. On the eighth day 
they saw a sail ahead, which, after some hours, noticed them, and, 
to their great joy, hove down upon them and took them on board. The 
ship proved to be a French vessel bound for Jamaica. They were kindly 
treated by the Frenchman, who landed them safe and sound when he 
arrived at his destination. The man saved along with him shipped on 
board an American for the Eust. Indias, while he himself wrought his 
passage to Liverpool as a sailor before the mast. 

About three weeks after Grahame’s return, a little old man called at 
the office of Mr Maccallum asking to see him. No sooner was he 
ushered into his presence and heard him speak than he knew him to be a 
Highlander. The Provost, himself a Celt, kindly told him to tell his 
story in his native tongue. The stranger began by saying that he 
was a cow-feeder in the Townhead of Glasgow, and some time ago he 
bought some hay from a farmer near Largs, and paid some of the price in 
advance. When the hay was sent to him he found it much damaged by 
salt water through the leaking of the boat conveying it. He refused to 
take it in that condition, and demanded back his money. This the 
farmer would not do. Some of his friends in Glasgow advised him to see 
Mr Maceallum, who would be sure to tell him the right way to go about 
the matter. Mr Maccallum asked his name and address, as well as that 
of the farmer. He said that his name was Donald Morrison, and though 
he now lived in Glasgow he originally belonged to Skye. The Provost 
asked how long since he left Skye and if he had any family. These 
questions seemed to upset the poor old man, who appeared as if he had 
been suddenly taken ill. A glass of spirits was procured, which soon 
brought him round, when he continued, saying, that he left his home in 
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Skye several years ago, but that he did not then come to Glasgow, but 
went to Canada. That country did not agree with his wife, who never 
was strong since they lost their only child, a daughter, a little before 
they left. This satisfied the merchant that he was speaking to young 
Mary’s father, and when Mr Maccallum went home, he sent a note to 
Grahame desiring him to call with Mrs Grahame that evening. When 
they came he told them of his visitor from Glasgow, which so excited 
Mary that she would be off to Glasgow that evening to see her parents, 
and was only persuaded from doing so by her husband promising he 
would accompany her next morning. On arriving in Glasgow next day 
they took a conveyance to the address in the Townhead, and on their 
approaching the house they observed a young woman standing in the 
door. Enquiring if Mr Morrison lived there, the girl, without saying a 
word, ran into the house and left them, In a short time the old man 
came out, and, looking earnestly at Mary, hurried to meet her without 
noticing Grahame, and, taking her in his arms, exclaimed in a faltering 
voice in his native language “ Taing do Dhia gu bheil thu beo” (Thank 
God that you are alive). The daughter hung upon his neck unable to 
speak. Grahame himself, though he used to have more command over 
his feelings, was obliged to turn aside to hide hisemotion. All this time 
the girl they had first seen stood with open mouth and staring eyes in the 

e. She then bolted through to the byre, where Mary’s mother was, 
shouting in Gaelic, “Oh, mistress, there is a grand lady and gentleman at 
the door with a fine coach, and the master is kissing the lady.” Mrs 
Morrison hurriedly left off what she was doing, and came into the house. 
By this time the strangers were in the room. When the mother saw 
Mary she stood still, lifted her hands above her head, fainted away, and 
would have fallen if Grahame had not taken hold of her and led her to 
a seat. 

While Mary attended to her mother in another apartment, old Donald, 
in the best English he had, got into conversation with Grahame. He 
soon understood that he was the sailor man for whom his daughter had 
refused so many good matches, and that she was now his wife. He saw 
Mary might have got a worse bargain, as he afterwards said that “the 
honest man was stamped in his face.” Donald went to a press in the 
corner of the room, came back with a big bellied black bottle and dram 
glass, told the girl to set some bread and cheese on the table, drew the 
cork, filled up the glass, and, in accordance with the custom of his 
country, took his son-in-law by the hand, drank off a glass to the health 
and happiness of his son and daughter, re-filled the glass, handed it to 
Grahame, who drank health and length of days to the old couple. The 
mother, after getting over the effects of seeing her lost child restored to 
her in life and health, joined the men. The aged pair seemed to feel as 
if time had gone back many years. Donald especially spoke and acted 
as if he had no other object in what remained to him of life than to atone 
for what sorrow and misery his love of gear had occasioned to himself and 
others. The conversation naturally turned upon how their daughter and 
her husband had fared during “the dark years of their separation,” as 
Donald termed it, and what their views were now that they were re- 
united. Mary, wife-like, was the first to speak, saying that if she could 
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help it her husband should never again take such long out-of-the-way 
voyages. Grahame said that although the pay in a coasting vessel was 
not equal to that paid to captains in command of over-sea-going ships, he 
would not go against his wife’s inclination in the latter, and that perhaps 
by industry and carefulness, in a few years, they might save a little 
money to buy a small vessel of their own. Here Donald again got up 
and went to what he called his “kist,” came back with a piece of paper 
and handed it to Grahame, who, after looking at it, gave it to his wife. 
She found it was a bank deposit receipt for £300, and held it back to 
her father again saying, that they could not think of taking it, as they 
might need it themselves, when not able to do anything for a living. 
The old man answered, “ Tuts, tuts, lassy, take it, I have more left. I 
got more than that with your mother.” When Mary told her mother 
she had a little boy at home with its other grandma, nothing would restrain 
the old lady from going down to Greenock that evening to see her grand- 
child. Old Donald declared that if she went so would he, and both 
went back to Greenock with the young couple. 

The Provost and his lady took such an interest in the extraordinary 
episodes in the career of his friends, that they invited them all to meet 
him one evening, before the old couple went back to their cows in Glas- 
gow. Mary, with pardonable pride, told Mrs Maccallum about her 
father giving her husband the amount of money already stated for the 
purpose of purchasing a vessel. The Provost generously offered to 
advance a certain sum towards the same object, and to give ample time 
for repayment. Old Donald, elevated a little with an extra glass of the 
Provost's whisky, gave the table such a thump as made everything upon it 
dance before their eyes, saying that he would himself give another 
hundred, so that they might buy a “ wise-like vessel ” when they were 
about it. The selection and purchase of the craft was left to the judg- 
ment of Mr Maccallum. Amidst all Mary’s happiness her mother's 
failing health caused her uneasiness. She prevailed upon her father to 
give up their toilsome establishment in Glasgow, and to take a house near 
herself in Greenock that she might the better see to her mother’s comfort. 
Her parents near her, her husband master of a handy vessel of his own, 
Mary was indeed bappy. Still there was a source of some anxiety for 
such a mind as hers—the fear of her parents spoiling little Bobby, who 
was scarcely ever away from them. He was so idolised by them that 
his slightest wish or whim was attended to and. gratified. Heavier 
troubles were soon, however, to come to her. Mother paid the debt of 
nature, and in a few weeks after her mother-in-law was taken away. The 
death of the latter she mourned as much as that of her own mother, for 
she came to love her as much. After his wife’s death old Donald went 
to live with his daughter. Grahame was well employed with his vessel 
and making money ; his wife gave up her business ; her family increasing 
she could not so well attend to it. Her father in a few years followed 
his wife and was laid beside her. Grahame and Mary founded a family 
in Greenock, who were well known for generations after them, and who 
took their place among the most respectable of its citizens. 


LODA, 
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OUR GAELIC BIBLE 
——0 


Many readers of the Celtic Magazine have doubtless a vivid remembrance 
of the controversy which not more than a dozen years ago was waged full 
warmly as to the propriety of revising the authorised English version of 
the Holy Scriptures. On the one hand, it was argued that, in common 
honesty, we were bound to put in the hands of the unlearned the best 
possible translation of the sacred volume—a translation which, embodying 
the latest results of modern criticism, and making our English Bible as 
nearly as possible a living transcript to our common people of the original 
sacred documents, would come home to them with full authority, and be 
received without misgiving, as setting forth the mind of the Spirit and 
the very truth of God. On the other hand, there were many men, un- 
doubtedly learned as confessedly they were pious, who shrank from the 
difficulties which, at this time of day, obviously stood in the way of a 
new authorised version of the Bible. These difficulties were manifold, but, 
above all other considerations, it was argued that the Christian world was 
so divided, and the various sects were so bitterly opposed the one to the 
other, that no new version, however excellent and honest, could ever be 
received with the same confidence which all were willing, by a sort of 
tacit understanding, to extend to the present version. 

In such a controversy it belongs not to the Celtic Magazine to mingle. 
As a matter of history we merely chronicle the fact, that the controversy 
is now, and has been for some years, in the way of quietly settling itself. 
For good or evil, the work of revising our English Bible is now about 
half completed. 

With the English Bible thus thrown into the crucible of revision, it 
is natural that we should ask, how fares it with our own Gaelic Bible? 
What is its present condition, and how has it come to be what it is? 

Now it must not be forgotten that our Gaelic Bible could at no time 
be said to be “authorised” in the sense in which our present English 
version is authorised. It never received any national or Parliamentary 
sanction ; and there is no National Bible Board, to which is solemnly 
committed the responsibility of securing the perfect purity of its text. 
It is true that the Gaelic Bibles in circulation among Scottish Highlanders 
for many years previous to 1860 were issued with the authority and sanc- 
tion of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. But the version 
almost exclusively in circulation since 1860 has no sanction, either of the 
Established or Free Church. In fact, that version rests entirely on the 
authority of two names—the names of Dr Clerk, of Kilmalie, and Dr 
Maclauchlan, of Edinburgh. Several years ago an attempt was, no doubt, 
made, by means of a joint committee of the two churches, to place this 
weighty matter on a broader and firmer basis ; but the committee has gone 
into abeyance without any practical result ; and so the broad shoulders of 
the two learned gentlemen just named still bear the burden which, in 
1860, they took upon themselves, or, to speak more correctly, which they 
accepted at the hands of the National Bible Society of Scotland, Of the 
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merits or demerits of the version of these two gentlemen this is not the 
place to speak. On such ground we are not critics but simple historians, 
How did the Gaelic Bible come to be what it was previous to 1860? 
On the threshold of this inquiry we are met by this curious fact, that the 
Gaelic Bible first printed in Scotland, for the use of the Scottish Gael, 
was not at all a Scotch Gaelic version. It did not, indeed, profess to be, 
It was simply a transliteration of the Irish Bible: athruighte go haireach 
as an litir Eireandha gu min-litir shoi-leighidh Romhante: carefully 
transposed from Irish to Roman type. The first issue of this Irish Bible 
for the use of Scotch readers was in 1690.* There is now before us a 
copy of the rarer edition printed in Glasgow by Ioin Orr in 1754. The 
title page of the New Testament is as follows :—Tiomna Nuadh ar 
DTighearna agus ar Slanuigheora Iosa Criosd, ar na tharruing go 
firinneach as Gregis go Gaoidheilg, re Uilliam O Domhnuill. Noch ata 
anois, ar mhaithe choitchinn Ghaoidhealtacht Albann, athruighte go 
haireach as an litir Eireandha go min-litre shol-leighidh Romhanta, 
Maille ri suim agus brigh na Ccaibidleach os a ccionn an Tiodaluibh 
aithghear ; le R. KIRKE, M.A.” At the end of the volume a vocabulary 
of eight pages is introduced with an address to a leaghoir chairdeil, in 
which the author explains that he was moved to prepare this help to the 
intelligent reading of the book, by reason of there being in it iomad focal 
eruaidh do-thuigse, especially to such as were not familiar with snas 
chanamhain na Heirinn. The Bibliotheca Scoto-Celtica of Reid gives no 
place to either edition of this work in the List of Gaelic Bibles, though 
both are mentioned at page 47 of the introduction. There is some con 
fusion also in Reid’s description of the Irish original. The Irish New 
Testament, begun by Walsh and Kearny, he alleges to have been com- 
pleted by a certain Nehemiah Donellan, and on the next page he speaks 
of the Irish Prayer-book as the work of William O’ Donnell, afterwards 
Archbishop of Tuam. But the Irish Testament always, so far as we have 
observed, bears the imprint, vis an tathair is onoruighthe a Ndia, Uit11aM 
O’DomMuNULLL, aird easbug Thuaim. We rather think that this William 
was the real Nehemiah who completed the work of Walsh and Kearny. 
But what is the significance of the fact that nearly 200 years ago Kirke, 
a Scotch Highlander, the minister of a parish so entirely Highland as Bal- 
quhidder must then have been, should provide Irish Bibles for general use 
among his countrymen? One conclusion seems to us irresistible~-that the 
Gaelic spoken in Ireland and Scotland at that time was much more nearly 
one language than is the case to-day. And another conclusion may be set 
down as self-evident, that the natural tendency of the twin forms of 
speech to diverge yet more and more apart, each on its several way, must 
have been very materially checked by the use, so far as it was used, of 
Kirke’s Bibla in the Scottish Highlands. That is to say, but for the 
Bible of Kirke our living Scotch Gaelic would have been, in a large 
measure, less Irish than it is to-day. Nor will our estimate of the actual 
effect of this potential element, in our more recent linguistic history, be 
at all lessened, when we consider how marked an effect it had on the 
earlier versions: of the Bible, which were given to our people in Gaelic, 
professedly Scotch. The earliest of these is the New Testament of 1767, 
prepared for the Society in Scotland for Propagating Christian Know- 
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ledge, by the Rev. James Stewart, minister of Killin. It breathes through- 
out an unmistakeable aroma of its Irish predecessor. Space avails not for 
long or many extracts ; let these suffice: an Soisgeul do reir Mhata ; 
agus an uair do chunnaire Iosa an sluagh; an sin a dubhairt Peadar ; 
ach ni mar a choire, mar sin ata’n saor-thiodhlac. The Killin version 
was doubtless, in many respects a great improvement on the Irish version 
of the Archbishop of Tuam, but equally evident is it, as Dr Moulton * 
says, of the early English versions of Tyndale and Miles Coverdale, in 
their relation to the later authorised text, that “a multitude of passages, 
remarkable for beauty and tenderness, and often for strength and vigour, 
are common” to the earlier Irish and our later Gaelic version of the Holy 
Scriptures. Indeed a careful comparison of these two versions will reveal 
the fact, that for some of the chiefest beauties of our Gaelic Bible we are 
largely indebted to Bedel and O’Donnell. To ignore this, or to slur it 
over, would be not only ungenerous but unfair. Take, for example, as 
test -passages, these two sublime chapters, the 55th of Isaiah and 
the 8th of Romans, which, perhaps, of the. whole Bible are the best 
known among our people. If our space would admit of the Irish and 
Gaelic of both chapters being all set up in parallel columns, there are few 
of our readers who would not be surprised to observe how little change 
the latter has made on the former. A verse or two, taken at random, is 





all we can give :— 


IRISH. 


Ho tigeadh gach uile dhuine tartmhor 
chum na nuisgeadh agus an te ag nach 
bhfuil airgiod; tighidh se, ceannchuidh 
agus ithidh ; tigidh, fos, ceannchaidh fion 
agus bainne gan argiod sgus gan luach, 

Creud fa ccaithighe argied ar nidh nach 
aran? agus bhur saothar re nidh nach 
sisuigheann? eistigh go duthrachtach 
riomsa, agus ithidh au nidh is maith, agus 
biodh duil ag bhur panam a meuthus., 
Claonuidh bhur ccluas, agus tighidh 
chugamsa: cluinidh agus marfidh bhur 
nanam, &c,—Isai 55, 1-3. 

Agus ata a fhios aguinn go gcomhoib- 
righeann gach uile nidh chum maitheasa 
do na daoinibh ghradhuigheas Dia, noch a 
ta ar na ngairm do reir a orduighesion,-— 
Rom, 8, 28. 

Uime sin creud a dearam fa na neithi- 
bhsi? Ma ata Dia linn, cia fheadus bheith 
ar naghuidh? 31. 

Oir ata dheirbhfhios agam nach budh 
heidir le bas, na le beatha, na le hainglibb, 
na le huachdaranachduibh, na le cumha- 
chtuibh, na leis na neithibh ata do lathair, 
na leis na neithibh ata chum teachda, na 
le hairde, na le doimhne, na le creatur ar 
bith eile, sinne dhealughadh o ghradh De, 
ata a Niosa Criosd ar Dtighearna. 38, 39. 





GAELIC, 


Ho gach neach air am bheil tart thigibhse 
chum nan uisgeachan; agus easan aig 
nach ’eil airgiod, thigibh, ceannaichibh 
agus ithibh ; seadh, thigibh, ceannaichibh, 
gun airgiod agus gun luach, fion agus 
bainne. 

Car son a ta sibh a’ caitheamh airgid air 
ni nach aran? agus bhur saothair air ni 
nach sasuich? LEisdibh le deadh aire 
riumsa, agus ithibb an ni ata maith, agus 
gabhadh ’ur nanam toilinntion ann an 
cuilm shogh-mhoir. Aomaibh ‘ur cluas, 
agus thigibh a’ m’ ionnsuidh-sa ; eisdibh, 
agus mairidh ’ur n’ anam beo, Xe. 

Agus a ta fhios agaiun gu’n comhoibrich 
na h-uile nithe chum maith do’n dream 
aig am bheil gradh do Dhia, eadhon 
dhoibhsan a ghairmeadh a reir a ruin. 

Ciod uime sin a their sinn ris na nithibh 
sin? Ma tha Dia leinn, co dh’fheudas bhi 
*par n-aghaidh ? 

Oir ata dearbh-bheachd agam nach bi 
bas, no beath, no aingil, no uachdaran- 
achda, no cumhachda, no nithe a ta lathair, 
no nithe a ta ri teachd, no airde, no 
doimhne, no creutair sam bith eile, com- 
asach air sinne a sgaradh o ghradh Dhe a 
ta ann an Iosa Criosd ar Tighearn, 


An improved edition of James Stewart’s New Testament appeared in 
1796, under the care of his son, Dr John Stewart of Luss, who, in 
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a prefatory “advertisement,” thus speaks of his father’s version :—“ In 
the opinion of good judges, the work was executed in the most faithful 
manner, and it has been well received in every part of the Highlands. 
The author, however, was himself sensible that it was susceptible of im- 
provement, andin aninterleaved copy [he] marked with his own hand several 
corrections, which, in the present edition, have been carefully made. 
With a view to its further improvement, the translation has lately, in 
whole or in part, been revised by gentlemen in different parts of the 
Highlands, who were every way qualified for that important task, and 
who freely communicated their remarks to the editor. He has ventured, 
however, to make no alterations, but such as, on critical examination, 
appeared necessary and important, and such as the author himself, had 
he been in life, would have probably approved.” 

How carefully, and yet with what filial tenderness, the younger 
Stewart revised the work of his father, will best be seen by comparing a 
verse from their several translations (John iii. 3); to which, for the readers’ 
convenience, the corresponding verse in the Irish Testament is added :— 


IRISH. KILLIN. LUSS. 

Do fhreaguir losa agus a| Fhreagair Iosa agus a Fhreagair Iosa agus a 
dubhairt se ris, Go deimhin | dubhairt se ris, Gu deimhin | dubhairt e ris, Gu deimhin 
deimbin, a deirim riot, muna | deimhin a deirim riut, mur | deimhin a deirim riut, mur 
gheintear duine a ris nach | beirthear duine a-ris, nach | beirear duine a ris, nach 
eidir leis rieghachd De | fheudar leis rioghachd Dhe| feud e rioghachd Dhe 
dfaicsin. fhaicsin, fhaicinn. 


The change of se to e, beirthear to beirear, a-ris to a ris, nach feudar leis 
to nach feud e, fhaicsin to fhaicinn, shows how minutely, and with how 
critical an eye, the younger Stewart examined the work of the elder. But 
why did he spare a dubhairt e, and a deirim riut? Was it because in 
his day these expressions were counted good Gaelic? Or was it only the 
natural tendency of a pious man tenderly to spare every twig that could 
possibly stand unpruned, in what to him was sacred and venerable as the 
tree of life? One thing is certain: no man who knows anything of the 
life and character of Dr John Stewart will suppose for a moment that 
these expressions, now branded as foreign to our Scottish Gaelic, were 
allowed to stand either through want of care or through defective know- 
ledge of what was then esteemed pure idiomatic Gaelic. 

While, as Highlanders, we are grateful to the Stewarts for their pious 
labour, which was indeed to them a labour of love, as to our people it has 
been a gift of peerless price, we must never forget our vast obligations 
for this and many other muniticent gifts, to the oldest, and still one of 
the richest and most enterprising, of the religious associations of our land. 
For it was at the request, and entirely at the expense, of the Society in 
Scotland for Propagating Christian Knowledge, that the blessed work of 
these two good and gifted men was executed. 

Some account of the first version in Scotch Gaelic of the Old Testa- 
ment, with the interesting episode of the connexion therewith of the Rev. 
Dr John Smith, of Campbelton, and the completion of the Society’s 
labours in their noble edition of 1826, will furnish materials for another 
paper on this subject. 


DONALD MASSON, M.A., M.D, 
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BRAHAN OF STEEDS. 
Song on the Earl of Seaforth. 
(Translated from the Gaelic, ) 





Steed-famed Brahan well-known, of my footsteps the throne ! 
Well-known haunt of the slender-limbed herd ! 

There thy bannered stag’s-head, in thy need is broad spread, 
Thou chief of the rich chequered shields ! 

May thy fame still increase, to thy footsteps be peace, 
Seaforth—thy late sounding title— 

Let the halls of thy Court re-echo the sport, 

And the song of thy clansmen and revel. 


From thy silver-cupped board in abundance still poured— 
Drink of various kinds might be named— 

There was rum, porter, and beer, wine, brandy, good cheer— 
With courage to fire thy young men. 

Thy hall of a night e’en a duke would delight ; 

When are met there the cunning musicians, 

And the sun out of sight, with its strings stretched tight 
The harp.pours its music delicious. 


Frank and pleasant wast thou to high and to low ; 
Strong-limbed, stout, manly and gentle ; 

Their support in thy might, free from backbiting spite ; 
To thee was deceit ever hateful. 

With our chief loved so well, rise we sons of Kintail, 
From the foe oft for him won we honour ; 

Maclennans the glorious, in battle victorious, 
Courageous, commanding in valour. 


With thee rise to the work sons of “ Murchadh-nan-Core,” 
Whom terror could never restrain ; 

Youths in beauty’s bloom blush, in their green strength they rush 
Unchecked by appeal in their fury. 

When the pikes are drawn rife, ready, keen for the strife, 
Lopped limbs and heads gashed wide they scatter, 

Source of deepest delight at thy back standing tight, 

Sons of Roderick of Farabairn Tower. 


To their arms swiftly take the Macraes for thy sake, 
Who to battle rage roused never tremble ; 

Mark them! generous and deft, of their calmness not reft, 
Rushing on red-hot in their thunder. 

When fiercely they stride, huddled close side by side, 
Heads are seen carved with wounds gaping ghastly, 

And their heel’s on the foe, tumbled breathless below 

By the play of the men of the back-stroke. 
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To thy side flock together Clan Donald of the heather ; 
Macleods to a man in their anger ; 

And from Assynt-the-North pour but gentlemen forth ; 
With thee stirs no tattered Catlander. 

Macintoshes right brave, well-equipped armies gave, 
Their bapnered tailed cat streaming broadly ; 
Clan-Chatan pike-bearing in battle-strife shearing, 

To their knees bring submissive the red-coats. 


In his pomp comes so proud, Earl of “ Cromba” from Leod, 
From his ancient and surge-beaten tower ; 

With his handsome array, ordered well for the fray, 

Raging stags with their antlers bare-chafing. 

When thy back-sword with speed is unsheathed in thy need, 
Swift, manly and free they’d encounter, 

Till, in tumult and rout, wheels the foe right-about, 

Hot pursued by the victors swift-stepping. 


In thy retinue came the Macleans of great fame, 

Stout-limbed with the hue of the hunter ; 

Their muskets bright beaming, and burnished swords gleaming, 
And lances the back-stroke to parry. 

On the grassy sward green, where they tread, may be seen 
Corses gory in death grim distorted ; 

Swiftly dashing in strife where the danger is rife, 

The heroes in Scotch garb undaunted. 


In the Court of thy peers, one more honoured none hears, 
Nor useless concealed is thy wisdom ; 

Calmly bold and with grace, keen discussing each case, 
Standing true on the side of the Scotsman. 

To thy kinsmen a crown, great chief of renown ! 

Encamp with thee striplings deft-handed ; 

And brave youths with a will to the conflict rush still, 
When aloft streams the stag’s-head thy standard. 


In the grasp of thy might was thy clan-land held tight, 
In despite of the champions red coated ; 

Ammunition in plenty, trim muskets, swords dainty, 
Over kilts thickly plaited—these hadst thou. 

To thy skill in the field, is the foe forced to yield, 

Thy might and thy valour evincing— 

Bear my fond regards flashing, over Conon swift dashing, 
To Brahan, fair silver-cupped Brahan. 


GLascow, FINLAY MACRAE, 
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HACO, THE DANE, OR THE PRINCE’S WOOING. 
A TRUE ROMANCE OF LOCH-MAREE, IN THREE PARTS, 
By J. E. Muppook, author of “ A Wingless Angel,” “ As the Shadows 
Fall,” “ Lovat, or Out in the 45,” §c., $c. 


—_——o-—-— 
Part III. (anp Conciusion)—Revenae. 


Aurnoves terribly wounded, and utterly prostrated through loss of blood, 
Prince Haco still lived, and in about an hour’s time he recovered con- 
sciousness. The moon was sinking below the horizon, but the stars still 
looked down coldly and silently on the wild and savage region. A gentle 
breeze blew across the loch and broke its surface into wavelets that 
skipped and danced in the weird gleams of the pale light, and beat the 
shore in a strange melody of sadness. For a considerable time Haco ‘was 
at a loss to understand or realise his position. His brain was dazed and 
muddled. He was lying upon his back, and his left arm was swollen 
and stiff, while a gaping wound showed itself in the fleshy part of the 
neck on the right side. All around him was a gory pool, and his pallid 
and death-like features were splashed with clots of blood. His hair was 
matted and hung in wild disorder about his face, and his dress was so 
gashed and torn that it hung in shreds from his body. 

Bad as the wounds of the young prince were, however, they had not 
penetrated to any vital part. And the life that had been so nearly going 
out slowly returned, and very gradually the incidents of the night dawned 
upon him, and he remembered how he had met and fought the terrible 
Red Hector of the Hills. The Prince groaned. Despair, rage, and pain 
were mingled, and to add to his misery he was consumed by a burning 
thirst. His tongue seemed too large for his mouth, and his lips were 
puffed and cracked. That horrible thirst was unendurable. He heard 
the wash of the water on the stone at the edge of the loch, and it seemed 
to mock him. With the desperate energy of despair he partly raised him- 
self, and through the blood-like mists that had gathered before his 
dimmed eyes, he gazed across the rippling waters to where in the purple 
shadows the Isle Maree lay. 

“ Ah, my beloved!” he murmured in his agony, “ is it to be that we 
are never to meet again? Is there no good spirit will whisper to you 
now, and tell you that your lover lies wounded unto death? Oh, for 
your gentle hand to bind up my wounds, and to moisten my parched and 
burning throat. Thyra, Thyra, my beloved !” he cried. 

His words were echoed by the mountains as if in mockery, and then 
there was silence again. Then the wounded man made another desperate 
effort to rise, and to drag himself down to the edge of the water. The 
exertion caused the blood to gush forth from his wounds again, but better 
to bleed to death, he thought, than suffer the unutterable agony of thirst. 
Despair and suffering lent him strength, and he was enabled to crawl 
along the ground half a yard or so ata time. He persevered and slowly 
and painfully worked his way down until the water was reached. Then 
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he almost fainted from the joy of having succeeded. He got his face clogg 
to the water and he dashed the cold and refreshing fluid into his mouth 
and throat. It was nectar—it was more, it was life! At that moment 
the draught of water was worth a king’s ransom. Prince Haco layed 
himself in the precious fluid and drank of it until he seemed to grow 
strong and whole again. The senses were deluded, however, for when he 
attempted to stand up he found himself as helpless as a babe but newly 
born. Dragging himself beneath the shelter of a boulder, he sank down 
prone upon the earth, and there stole upon him a horrible and unutterable 
sense of loneliness. He knew that not far off there were those who 
would have sacrificed their own lives to save his ; but no hand was near 
to minister to his dire needs, and he must perforce die for want of 
assistance. 

Insensibility came upon him again, and there was a long,blank. The 
night grew old. Down sank the moon, leaving the loch wrapped in one 
great impenetrable shadow, out of which came the voice of the waters, and 
occasionally the mournful cry of some sea bird. Gradually the darkness 
commenced to break in the east. A cold grey succeeded the blackness, 
and this in turn gave place to warm flush, rosy at first until it deepened 
to crimson, and soon the mighty sun came in a glory of gold and red, and 
with his shafts of fire he smote old Slioch and the surrounding hills 
until they were burnished into a resplendent brightness. 


The freshness of the morning air, and the warm rays of the rising sun” 


had a stimulating effect on Prince Haco, who had lain all night under the 
starlit canopy of heaven while Death and Life wrestled for him. He 
opened his heavy eyes, and though weakness and loss of blood had 
brought on delirium, there was one name that rang in his dazed brain, 
and that name shaped itself on his lips—it was the name of Thyra. 

It so happened that on this particular morning—and by one of these 
strange chances which often induce one to think that Fate is something 
more than a name—two monks were despatched from Isle Maree on a 
special mission to one of the religious houses on the mainland. They 
landed at the usual landing-place, which was close to where the Prince 
was lying. Then their attention was attracted by a deep groan of pain, 
and but for this they might have passed on without observing him, but 
now as they saw the wounded man they uttered a cry of alarm and hurried 
forward to instantly recognise Haco, the Dane, in the death-pale and 
blood-stained man who was stretched amongst the ferns. The two monks 
held a hurried consultation, and then decided to convey the Prince to the 
island as speedily as possible, where he would have the advantage of the 
wonderful skill of the Father Superior, whose fame as a leach had spread 
throughout the country ; and in addition to this the gentle Princess could 
nurse him, and the holy men were there to shrive him if his end ap- 
proached. 

Actuated by these considerations the men raised the Prince between 
them, and carried him to their boat. Then they rowed quickly back to 
the island. The news, of course, soon spread, and as soon as the Princess 
Thyra heard it she flew at once to the presence of her lover unrestrained 
by the remonstrances of the Father Superior. She forgot every thing else 
in the one all absorbing thought that he who was dearer to her than life 
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was lying stricken well nigh unto death, and that it was her duty to tend 
and watch him, and win him back to health and strength again, if that 
were possible. 

Ah! how very gentle she was. At first she wept until her little eyes 
grew red ; but this was a very natural and pardonable womanly weakness. 
She grew calmer in a little while, for she recognised her duty, and nobly 
and bravely did she do it. For weeks the Prince tossed and raved in the 
delirium of a dreadful fever, the result of his wounds, and the exposure 
he had endured. But watching over him like a ministering angel was the 
gentle girl who tried to anticipate his every want. 

At length her care and attention was rewarded, for the fire of the 
fever died out, and Haco’s wounds commenced to heal. For weeks he 
had lain all unconscious of her presence, but now as he learned all, and 
recognised who his gentle nurse had been, he could only fold her in his 
arms and weep for very joy. 

From that moment he made rapid progress towards recovery. The 
favourable turn having once set in, it was not long ere he was enabled to 
get about. 

The news of the duel had, of course, spread throughout the country, 
and the Prince’s followers had made a vow to take Red Hector of the 
Hills and put him to the torture. But they reckoned without their host. 
Hector was too old a fox to be caught napping, and he was too well 
acquainted with his native mountains not to be able to find shelter from 
his pursuers. At any rate none of those who sought him were able to 
find any trace of him. He had disappeared as effectually as if he had 
surk into the dark depths of the loch. What had become of him was a 
mystery to all, save, perhaps, his own immediate followers. And as time 
wore on, and not the slightest clue to his whereabouts could be got, a 
belief gained ground that he was dead. 

Day by day Prince Haco grew stronger. His wounds had quite healed, 
and little or no trace of the terrible illness through which he had passed 
remained. He still lingered on the island, although he was repeatedly 
urged, nay commanded, to return home to his own country. But love 
was a stronger power than any other that could be brought to bear ; and 
no man could have loved more truly, more honourably, or more devotedly 
than he. Perhaps it was a foolish love, but when was love ever wise ? 
When did it ever run smoothly? In the case of this young couple it was 
destined to lead them into destruction. 

One morning as the lovers walked in the little garden attached to the 
monastery, the Princess said, “ Yesterday a special messenger brought me 
bad news.” 

“Indeed!” the Prince exclaimed, as a flush of excitement came into 
his pale face. ‘ Bad news! nay, I hope, my beloved that you have been 
misinformed. But tell me what is this news?” 

“T am summoned to proceed to Ireland without a moment’s loss of 
time, as my father lies at death’s door.” 

“That is bad, indeed,” was the sorrowful rejoinder. ‘“ And when do 
you purpose leaving?” he asked after a pause. 

“ To-morrow, an’ the wind hold fair.” 

“To-morrow !” the Prince echoed, then sank into a gloomy silence ; 
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but suddenly he stopped in his walk, and looking the Princess full in the 
face, he said, “ And how long do you intend to be absent ?” 

Alas ! I cannot tell that.” 

“ But you will return?” he asked anxiously and excitedly. 

“cc Yes.” 

“ You will promise me this?” 

"Te." 

“ As you hope that your immortal soul may be saved ?” 

“ As I hope that my immortal soul may be saved,” she answered 4 
little sadly, as though the implied doubt had stung her. 

When the hour of parting came, Prince Haco did not exhibit any 
great outward sorrow, but it needed no very keen observer to see that he 
was moved deeply. He accompanied his betrothed on board the 
that was to convey her down the loch, and when he took leave of her at 
the mouth of the river he caught both her hands in his, and peering into 
the wondrous depths of her blue eyes, he said with passionate earnestness— 

* Princess, you take my heart with you. By the God we both 
worship, I conjure you, use it well; and if you would have me live, 
come back soon.” 

“Lose not faith in me,” she answered, as the tears blinded her, and 
her bosom throbbed with the wild emotion she tried so hard to suppress 
“ Only one thing shall ever prevent my returning.” 

“ And that is—” Haco interrupted impatiently. ‘“ Death.” 

Their farewell was a long and sad one, and then they parted. A fair 
wind was blowing, and soon the galley sailed out of sight ; and then, with 
a heavy heart, Prince Haco ordered his men to row him back to the 
island, where he intended to reside until the Princess came back. In the 
course of a week or two the poignancy of his grief had worn itself out, 
and being now perfectly restored to health, he once more indulged in the 
sport and excitement of the chase, although he never went out now with 
out being accompanied by a strong and well-armed retinue. 

One day as he and his followers were returning from the White 
Mountains, where they had been hunting, an old man suddenly placed 
himself in their path. Peremptorily and rudely he was ordered to move 
out of their way, but the Prince’s good nature prompted him at once 
ride forward and address the man. 

“Who are you, and whence came you my good fellow?” 

“ Alas, your highness, I am a homeless wanderer. A warrior has 
carried off my cattle. My only son was killed the other day while climb 
ing yon broken crag in search of a lost sheep, and the sight of the boy's 
mangled body drove my poor old wife raving mad, and she drowned her- 
self in the loch. 

“ A sad story, truly,” sighed the Prince ; then turning to one of his 
followers, he ordered him to give the old man substantial alms. 

Drawing himself up, however, with pride and dignity, the man re 
plied with great scorn, “ Prince, I am no beggar.” 

“ What dost thou seek, then ?” 

“To be allowed to enter your highness’s service.” 

“ Well, thouart modest, at least,” cried the Prince, as he laughed heartily; 
“but what canst thoudo? Thou art old and weak, and all but useless.” 
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The man’s face grew red, and it almost seemed as if fire came out of 
his eyes as he clutched a staff he was carrying with a vice-like grip, and 
the muscles of his arms stood out like cords. 

“ Useless,” he echoed, then softening his tone, and changing his man- 
ner, he continued, “ Pray, mock me not, your highness ; there is life and 
yigour yet in these limbs, as your highness shall discover an’ you will but 
engage me.” 

“ An’ I do this, wilt thou prove faithful ?” 

“ Aye.” 

“ And never forget the kindness I do thee ?” 

Something like a sneer of bitterness came into the man’s face as he 
made answer and said— 

“ Ronald Macleod never yet forgot a kindness, as he never yet forgave 
an injury.” 

“Come, thou art engaged, then,” cried the Prince, laughingly, “I see 
there is fire in thee yet.” 

“ Fire,” the man hissed with strange energy, “fire! aye, if thou didst 
but know how I burn for revenge.” 

“ Revenge !” echoed the Prince and several of his followers in astonish- 
ment. 

“Ts it so strange that an old man should be desirous of revenging a 
great wrong ?” 

“ Wrong, and against whom?” asked the Prince. 

“No matter,” was the almost sullen answer. “ A sleeping memory 
has been aroused, and for a moment I forgot myself. When shall I 
enter your highness’s service ?” 

“ To-morrow, and it please thee.” 

“To-morrow it shall be,” the man returned, as he bowed and moved 
on one side, and the Prince and his suit moved on. 

“There is something in that fellow that does not please me, Prince,” 
one of the suite remarked, as they got out of the man’s hearing. 

“Tut, man, thou art full of strange whims and fancies. I will 
warrant me the rascal is honest enough,” the Prince answered. 

“T pray heaven that it is so,” the speaker remarked as if to himself. 

At noon on the following day Ronald made his appearance on the 
island, and the Prince at once appointed him to a position of some trust, 
and so much desire did the man display to please his new master that the 
Prince was drawn towards him, and in a very short time had become at- 
tached to him. 

Three months passed, and then the Prince commenced to weary for 
the return of his affianced. He had had no word from her since she went 
away, and he became a little anxious and troubled. He had stationed 
some of his servants at Poolewe, with instructions that when they espied 
the vessels of the Princess they were to despatch a mounted courier to 
him instantly with the news. Day after day went by until suspense had 
become almost unbearable ; but at length the courier arrived, with the 
joyful intelligence that three vessels were in sight, and the leader of them 
bore the royal flag of Ireland. 

The Prince was elated and excited in a more than ordinary degree, 
and he was about to issue orders that a reception should be organised 
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that would do honour to his noble bride. But at this moment Ronald 
crept up to him, and whispered— 

“ Master, I am strangely troubled, and I pray you give me a few 
minutes that I may get speech with you.” 

* Not now, Ronald; not now. Thou shouldst not speak of trouble 
at such a time as this, but joy, and only joy.” 

“ Nay, master of mine, I must speak. It is to your highness’s interest 
that I should do so.” 

There was something so earnest, so impressing in the man’s tone that 
the Prince looked at him in astonishment, and then said— 

“ Tf what thou hast to say is so serious, I will give thee two minutes; 
two minutes, remember, and not a second longer.” 

He turned aside with Ronald, and when they were alone, Ronald 
said—‘ I have had a dream——.” 

“Tut, man,” interrupted the Prince petulantly, “is it for this only 
that thou wouldst waste my time.” 

“Be not so fast, master. I have dreamed my dream three nights 
running, and by the heavens above us there is truth in dreams. Nay, 
turn not away, but listen. What wouldst thou do an’ thy lady-love 
were dead ?” 

The Prince started and turned ghastly pale, and his lip quivered as 
though a current of electricity was passing through it, he stammered— 

“Dead! What do you mean?” 

“ T ask what wouldst thou do an’ she were dead ?” 

“ Rascal, why dost thou torture me by even daring to ask such a 
question ?” 

“ Nay, be not angry ; I cannot help my dream.” 

“ Help thy dream,” the Prince cried, while his face was pale even to 
a shyness. 

“ Aye, thrice have I dreamed that she was dead, and I fear me that 
my dream is prophetic.” 

For some minutes the Prince was silent ; he seemed to be struggling 
with some terrible emotion that almost overpowered him, but at last, in a 
hollow voice, he said— 

“ Why hast thou told me this? Why hast thou dared to cloud the 
sunshine of my joy?” 

“ Dared !” Ronald echoed, while his whole manner seemed to change, 
and a look of fierce pleasure came into his face, although it escaped the 
notice of the Prince, who was deeply absorbed in his own reflections, 
“ There is nothing under heaven I would not dare—” Then he checked 
himself suddenly, and said, “ An’ this dream should be true 

“ An’ it should be true}” the Prince cried, “ an’ it should be true, I 
would plunge this dagger into my own heart.” He drew a jewelled 
poignard from its sheath at his girdle as he spoke ; but thrusting it back 
again with impatience and anger, he said, “ Ronald, thou art a fool and a 
knave.” He was striding away, but suddenly turned, and as if ashamed 
of having spoken so sharply, he remarked, “I forgot myself. I should 
not allow the babble of an old man to disturb me. Pardon me, Ronald ; 
I have been hasty.” 

“ But if it should be true?” Ronald asked with strange emphasis, 
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“¢But?’ Why dost thou torture me with ‘ But?’ It cannot be,” 

“Cannot it? Nay, who can tell?” 

“ Ronald, dost thou wish to drive me mad? I feel almost as if I 
could strike thee to the earth for having dared to torture me by telling 
me thy idiotic dream. By the holy Virgin thou hast made me unhappy, 
and I shall need the priestly consolations of the good Father Superior to 
enable me to endure the dreadful suspense until I am assured that my 
beloved Princess is well.” 

“ T have a plan, an’ your highness approves of it.” 

“ What is it? Speak.” 

“T will go out and meet the vessels.” 

“ Well, well ; and what then ?” 

« As soon as we enter the loch, I will, if the Princess is well, hoist a 
red flag, which thou wilt be able to see if thou wilt mount to the tower 
of the monastery.” 

“ That is a good idea; but if she should not be well, what then?” 

“Tf she should be dead,” Ronald replied in a strange tone, while he 
seemed to glare on the unfortunate Prince, “ If she should be dead, a black 
flag shall float from the peak.” 

“ Go then,” answered the Prince, trying hard to restrain the feeling of 
nervous trepidation that had, in spite of himself, seized him, “ but re- 
member that the black flag would be the signal for my death. I could 
not live without her.” He turned away and went into the monastery ; 
and then, with a step that had in it the lightness and fleetness of a young 
man rather than that of an old one, Ronald hurried down to the boat 
that was moored to a rock. With lusty and vigorous strokes of the oars 
he pulled himself clear of the island, and in a few minutes more was lost 
to sight. 

Noms passed away. The night closed in. A restless, weary night it 
was to the Prince. Hope and fear alternated in his breast, and suspense 
almost drove him mad. When the sun rose he mounted to the top of the 
tower, but he found that the range of vision was very circumscribed, 
owing to the other islands ; and so he ordered two of the monks to row 
him to the opposite shore, where he scaled a high peak, and waited 
in breathless anxiety. Presently a speck was visible in the far off blue 
distance looking towards the sea. The speck gradually grew larger, until 
it assumed the shape of a vessel. A flag was flying at the peak, but as 
yet it was impossible to make out its colour. The Prince’s head throbbed 
wildly with the fever of excitement, and he strained his eyes until they 
ached. The vessel drew nearer, and then the blood rushed back frozen 
upon the Prince’s heart as he saw that the flag was black. 

When Ronald had got out of sight of the island he pulled a powerful 
and long stroke that was not at all compatible with his aged appearance. 
His little boat flew over the water, and he was enabled to meet the vessel 
of the Princess soon after she and her suite had embarked on board at the 
mouth of the loch. Making his way to where the Princess stood radiant 
with health and happiness, and anticipating the pleasure of the meeting 
with her lover, he bowed low and said— 

“ Madam, I come as a messenger from Prince Haco.” 

“ Ah! welcome, doubly welcome ; and how fares my lord? tell me 
quickly,” 
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“ He is well, lady.” 

“ Bless thee for that news,” cried the delighted girl; “thou shalt 
have gold for it. “And tell me—and be not niggard of thy speech, man 
—tell me is he impatient for my coming.” 

“ Aye, indeed, lady ; and so anxious was he to be assured of your 
highness’s health that he bade me hoist a red flag an’ thou wast well, but 
if thou wert not well a black flag was to fly at the peak.” 

“ Dear, dear Haco,” the happy girl murmured to herself. 

“T have a plan, your highness, whereby we may have some sport,” 
Ronald observed artfully, “as well as test the devotion of thy lover.” 

“ Indeed, and what is that, good friend ?” 

“ Hoist up the black flag.” 

“ Nay, that would be cruel,” exclaimed the Princess with a little laugh, 

“ Not cruel, your highness, since it would prove to you how strong is 
the Prince’s love.” 

The Princess considered for some moments, and a smile lighted up her 
beautiful features. Her woman’s vanity was tickled, and she was tempted 
to put her lover’s affection to the test. Ronald, who had watched her as 
a hawk that watches its prey, saw that she hesitated, and urged her so 
strongly that at last she gave orders that the red flag which was then 
flying should be hauled down and a black one run up. The captain was 
puzzled by this, but he had no alternative but to obey, although he 
thought the whim a strange one. As the sombre folds of the flag floated 
out on the breeze a smile of intense satisfaction came into Ronald’s face, 

As the vessel neared the island the Princess felt great difficulty in re- 
straining her impatience, and her heart bounded with joy as she heard the 
wooden anchor splash into the waters as the galley was brought up under 
the lea of Isle Maree. But, alas! that joy was soon to be turned to 
sorrow. She ordered the boat to be manned, and then stepping in she 
bade the rowers row quickly. As soon as ever the boat touched the 
strand she sprang out and was met by the Father Superior. 

“ And where is the Prince?” she cried, all surprised to find that he 
was not there. 

“ Thou shalt know, my child, directly,” was the answer. 

“ But why comes he not to meet me? Is he well?” 

“ We trust, daughter, that he is well.” 

There was something in the man’s tone that alarmed her, so that the 
colour fied from her face ; and turning upon him quickly, she demanded— 

“What has happened? For the love of heaven if anything is wrong 
keep it not from me ; and that something is wrong I gather by thy tone.” 

“ Alas, daughter, that it should be my duty to tell thee the bad news.” 

“ Bad news,” she gasped in a hollow whisper. “ Lives he, or is he 
dead ?” 

“ Have courage, my child, and may the Mother of Jesus guard thee. 
Thy lover has slain himself. God rest his soul.” The holy father told 
his beads, and with a wild cry of heartbreaking despair Princess Thyra 
threw up her arms and fell prone upon the earth. 

Ronald and some of the men from the boat raised her, and by the in- 
structions of the holy father bore her to the monastery. All day long she 
lay as one in a trance, but towards the night she recovered her senses, 
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Then she demanded to know how the Prince had died, and very reluctantly 
she was informed that seeing a black flag flying, he, under the belief that 
she was dead, plunged a dagger into his heart. For a little time the 
reason of the Princess seemed shattered, but at length an unnatural calm- 
ness came upon her, and she asked to see the body. At first this request 
was refused, as it was feared that the sight would really affect her to 
madness ; but she vowed that she would see it come what may, and so 
the Father Superior offered to go to the room where the Prince’s bodyjlay. 

“T pray thee, in the name of the Virgin, leave me,” she said when 
the room was reached. “I would be alone for a few minutes with my 
dead lover.” 

The father hesitated for some little time, for he was afraid to leave 
her; but she at last commanded him to go, and he said— 

“ Wilt thou promise solemnly thou wilt not harm thyself?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then I will give thee fifteen minutes.” 

When the Princess was alone she turned towards where the Prince’s 
body lay on a low truckle bed. Lights were burning at the head and 
foot of the bed, and the body was covered with a sheet. The wretched 
girl tottered across the room, and with trembling hand drew the sheet 
from the ghastly face. Then with a sob that told how terrible 
was her agony, she bent down and placed her lips to the forehead of this 
too faithful lover, and so great was her grief that even tears refused to 
flow. Presently she was startled by these words, which were hissed into 
her ear— 

“ Revenge is sweet.” 

She raised herself up, and turned quickly round, and before her stood 
Ronald, but no longer bent with seeming age. He was straight and 
powerful looking now, and his face was horrible in its expression of un- 
utterable hatred. 

“ Ronald Villain, this is thy doing,” she faltered, as she put 
her hand to her throat, for a sensation of choking had come there. The 
room swam before her eyes, and she leaned heavily against the bed. 

A hard, cruel, almost demoniacal smile played about the man’s mouth 
as he answered— 

“ My name is not Ronald.” 

“Who art thou, then?” she gasped, like one in a dream. 

“ Red Hector of the Hills,” he hissed. ‘I told him that I never yet 
forgave an injury. I am fully revenged now.” 

The Princess Thyra uttered a gurgling cry, and reeling round as 
though a bullet had suddenly gone through her heart, she fell across the 
body of her lover. 

When the holy father returned Hector had fled, and the Princess was 
motionless. In wild alarm the good man raised her up but only to find 
that her pain had ended, and she had joined her lover in the world 
that lies beyond the grave. 

Two graves were dug adjoining each other, and the ill-starred Prince 
and Princess were laid head to head. On the slab that covered his grave 
the monks carved a runic cross, and on her’s a crucifix. 

From that night Hector of the Hills disappeared, and no one knew 
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where he had gone to, but some months afterwards a body was found 
floating in Loch Rosque, at the other end of the gloomy Glen Docherty, 
and that body was recognised as Hector of the Hills. Retribution had 
overtaken him, but how he came to be drowned was never known. 


Reader, if ever it is your good fortune to be in the sternly grand, and 
wildly magnificent region of Loch Maree fail not to visit the little gem- 
like island known as Isle Maree. Tread reverently, and muse awhile 
ainidst those solemn memorials of the past age (when this wonderful dis- 
trict was peopled only by warring clans), the time-worn stones that mark 
the graves of the sleepers long long forgotten. In the very centre of the 
island two slabs are placed flat and end together. On the one is a beauti- 
ful runic cross, and on the other an exquisitely carved crucifix. Uncover 
your head and keep silent while the summer breeze, as it whispers amongst 
the branches overhead, tells you the story of the faithful lovers—the un- 
fortunate Danish Prince and Irish Princess—who sleep so peacefully now 
in that little island solitude, and who loved each other so well in life that 
death could not divide them. 





THE HIGHLANDER NEWSPAPER.—In our last issue we pro- 
mised to discuss in this number the causes which led to the then unfor- 
tunate position of the Highlander. Our principal object was to indicate 
that the upholding of the Highlander newspaper was not the hopeless 
enterprise the apparent fate of the special organ of Highlanders seemed to 
point to. The management was most undoubtedly at fault, otherwise 
the extensive circulation which, to our certain knowledge, the paper had 
acquired would have secured for it financial success. Now that it has 
got into the hands of one man, who, with almost superhuman efforts, is 
heroically carrying it on, apparently, against the combined efforts of the 
Fates, we hope to see the concern succeeding in Mr Murdoch’s hands 
to the extent which his indomitable perseverance and faith in the cause 
of his Highland countrymen deserve. This result will be accepted by us 
as the best possible proof of the correctness of the opinion we had formed. 
In these circumstances it is unnecessary that we should at present go 
into details. 


THE SCOTTISH CELTIC REVIEW.—This is the title of a new 
Celtic periodical which the Rev. Alexander Cameron, Brodick, is arrang- 
ing to bring out quarterly as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers is 
secured to justify him in doing so. Mr Cameron is one of our very best 
Celtic scholars, and we wish himself and his new quarterly every possible 
success. We are by no means afraid of him. On the contrary we 
welcome him with genuine pleasure. While we shall pay every possible 
deference and respect to our big brother, our older though smaller selves 
are now so well acquainted with the nooks and crannies of existence that 
we have no fear whatever that this heavier, and probably more dignified 
member of the Celtic family will ever overtake us or do us any harm. 
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FIRST HIGHLAND PARLIAMENT—MEETING IN GLASGOW, 





— 


A MEETING of delegates from the various Celtic Societies favourable to the formation 
of a Federal union was held in the Bath Street Assembly Rooms, Glasgow, on the even- 
ing of Wednesday, the 28th November. There was a good attendance of the general 
public, all of whom seemed to take a deep interest in the proceedings. 

Councillor MAcKENZIE, Inverness, moved that Bailie MacponaLp, Aberdeen, 
take the chair, which he did, and thanked them for the great honour they had conferred 
upon him in asking him to preside at the inauguration of the Federation of Celtic 
Societies. (Applause.) He hoped this Federation would be worthy of their country, of 
themselves, and for the future good of Highlanders generally. (Applause.) They were 
often accused of being divided among themselves, but he hoped that heaceforward they 
would be able to show to the world that they had the old spirit still remaining and 
would still stand ‘“‘ shoulder to shoulder,” and act as one man for the good of the High- 
lands and Highlanders. (Applause.) He trusted that they would not fall out by the 
way, but that the proceedings would be marked by a unanimity and goodwill worthy of 
themselves and the cause which had brought them together. (Applause.) 

Mr ALEX. MACKENZIE, of the Celtic Magazine, provisional secretary, reported the 
various steps he had taken to bring the various Celtic Associations together, and 
and other matters regarding the Federation. He read a list of the various Asso- 
ciations who had agreed to join the Federation, when it was found that the following 
Associations had sent delegates to the meeting:—Gaelic Society of London, Mr Colin 
Chisholm ; Gaelic Society of Inverness, Mr Alex. Mackenzie ; Aberdeen Highland Asso- 
ciation, Bailie Macdonald ; Hebburn Celtic Society, Mr W. Matheson ; Edinburgh Uni- 
versity Celtic Society, Mr D. Munro Fraser ; Greenock Highland Society, Messrs Neil 
Browa, 8S. Nicholson, and Hugh Mackay ; Greenock Ossianic Club, Mr Orr ; Tobermory 
Gaelic Society, Mr H. Mackinnon. The following Glasgow Associations were repre- 
sented :—Comunn Gaidhealach, Messrs J. G. Mackay and H. Whyte; Skye, Messrs CO. 
M. Ramsay, secretary, and A. W. Macleod ; Islay, Messrs M. Smith and Nigel Macneill ; 
Sutherland, Messrs W. M. Sutherland, president, andjA, Sutherland, secretary ; Cowal, 
Messrs Macgregor and Mackellar ; Lewis, Messrs Angus Nicholson and M. Macdonald ; 
Lewis (Literary), Messrs A. Macdougall and D. Macleod ; 7ir nam Beann, Mr D. Mac- 
pherson ; Mull, Messrs Mackinnon and Macdonald; Ardnamurchan, Messrs H. ©, 
Gillies and J. Macdonald ; Gael Lodge of Free Masons, (609), Brothers A, Nicholson and 
Duncan Sharp; Fardach Fhinn, 1.0.G.T., Brothers D. Maepherson and Nicholson ; 
Comunn Gaidhlig Eaglais Chaluim Chille, Messrs A, MacEachnie and P. C. Macfarlane. 
The Birmingham Celtic Society were unable to send delegates to the meeting, but ex- 
pressed their adhesion to the Federation. 

Letters of apology for unavoidable absence were read from Mr John Mackay, C.E., 
Swansea, and Mr John Murdoch, Inverness. 

Bailie MACDONALD then moved the first resolution as follows :—‘‘ That the High- 
land Societies which have delegated specially accredited representatives to this meeting 
resolve to form themselves into a Federation to be called ‘The Federation of Celtic 
Societies.” He said the resolution was so plain{that it required nothing to be said re 
garding it, and he simply moved its adoption. 

Mr Nett Brown, Greenock, in seconding the motion, said he was not one of those 
who would like to go to extremes on this Highland question. While he considered that 
every effort should be used to elevate and improve the condition of the Highlanders he 
would not like to see the Highlands covered over again with poor crofters. It would 
have been a wise and a prudent policy to have preserved the Highland peasantry when 
they had them. Had that been done the country would not have witnessed the humi- 
liating spectacle that Britain presented when she was under the necessity of drafting 
Hindoos to show the world that she was in possession of soldiers—(loud applause) —thus 
testifying to the significant fact that by carelessness—vot te use a stronger term—she 
had allowed the best nursery of soldiers—nay, he should say of men—that ever existed 
to be destroyed, (Renewed applause.) She had permitted those who had carried the 
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British flag over many a hard and bloody field, to be evicted or expatriated from their 
native land, in order that their beautiful glens and adamantine snow-clad mountai 
might be converted inte game preserves, to afford sport to strangers, ignorant alike of 
the habits, language, and nature of the Gael. (Loud applause.) He held that this dig. 
astrous pelicy having been acted upon, he would not like to see his countrymen induced 
to remain in the Highlands as poor crofters, unless some industries were opened up to 
give scope to their ambition, and prove worthy of their intelligence and race. (Hear, 
hear.) It was all very well at one time, when all their associations for many generations 
were connected with certain localities. (Applause.) A sacrifice was then often made to 
rpetuate the unbreken line. But those patriarchal links were severed, and the High- 
ander of to-day took his place in the race of business, or trade, or anything else where 
he was as able to compete from his mental capacity as any other, (Applause.) Per 
the history of the world did not furnish an analogous case to that of the Highlanders 
while they were tyrannised over, ill-used, rack-rented, and finally expatriated, nota 
single powerful voice was raised in their behalf—not a single combination was formed 
tor their protection. (Applause.) They found their natural protectors, the descendants 
of their chieftains, their greatest foes, and with shame and humiliation let the state 
ment he made that the ministers of religion, with the exception of a few cases, did not 
show themselves the faithful shepherds who would die fer their focks. In one word 
the Gaels were left friendless, and the descendants of those who had fought and con- 
quered for Britain in every quarter of the world were often obliged te erect miserable 
tents on she sea-shore and in the churchyard. (Applause.) A paternal government 
should not have permitted this, but if the vengence of the Almighty was slow it was 
likewise certain, For this reason he would not like to see the Highlands repeopled un- 
less for the benefit of the Highlanders and not for the benefit of a Government that had 
used them carelessly if not cruelly. He had great pleasure in seconding the motion, 
and hoped the Federation would meet with every encouragement from the various 
Societies. (Loud applause.) The resolution was carried unanimously. 


Mr ALEXANDER MACKENZIE of the Celtic Magazine, representing the Gaelic Society 
of Inverness, moved the next resolution, as follows :—‘‘ That the object of the Federa- 
tion be the preservation of the Gaelic language and literature ; the encouragement of 
Celtic education in schools and colleges ; and generally the promotion of the interests 
of Highlanders in accordance with the spirit and constitution of the affiliated societies,” 
Mr Mackenzie thought this a very judicious and wise resolution, and he had much plea- 
sure in moving its adoption. (Cheers.) Highlanders worthy of the name would never 
differ as to the necessity of preserving the language and literature of their ancestors, 
(Applause.) Nor, he hoped, the desirability of encouraging Celtic education in our 
schools and colleges. (Cheers.) Such a resolution was also most opportune, for an elee- 
tion of School Boards would soon take place—in March or April next—-throughout all 
Scotland, and he trusted this Federation would consider it their first duty to bring in- 
fluence to bear upon every candidate for a School Board in the Highlands, in favour of 
teaching Gaelic in the schools, and so take advantage of the concession made by the 
Educatien Department last year to have Gaelic teaching conducted during ordinary school 
hours, if the respective School Boards so desired, and have the same paid for out of the 
ordinary school rates. (Cheers.) Some people said this was no real concession at all, and 
he agreed with them so far, that it was not very material unless the School Boards did 
their duty, but the School Boards were elective bodies, and would have to do what their 
constituencies demanded of them, and he hoped, indeed he had no doubt at all on the 
subject, that every candidate would be asked the question, Would he support the Teach- 
ing of Gaelic in the Schools under his board? and an answer obtained in the affirmative 
before any Highlander consented to extend him his support. (Applause.) To see that 
this was done throughout the Highlands at the forthcoming election would be one of the 
most important duties of the Celtic Parliament during the first year of its existence, 
and a most important duty it was. (Cheers.) He was determined to do his duty in the 
Highland Capital—(cheers)—and he trusted they would extend him all their influence 
to get a teacher of Gaelic reinstated in the Royal Academy of Inverness in accordance 
with its original constitution. (Applause.) For several years they had a Gaelic teacher in 
that Institution—one of the most brilliant ornaments of which they had then in the room, 
representing the Edinburgh University Celtic Society— David Munro Fraser,— 
(loud cheers)— who not only carried everything before him at Inverness, but also in the 
University of Ediuburgh, and of whem all Highlanders had occasion to be proud—(loud 
applause)—as one who would yet shed lustre on his native Highlands, and its principal 
Seminary. (Cheers,.) They should also, in every possible manner, aid those who were 
engaged in preserving the literary gems still to be found with our old men and women 
in the valleys and straths of the Highlands. (Hear, hear.) Most of those engaged in 
that work were—perhaps carrying one characteristic of the case too far—too proud to 
ask for assistance, but that was one reason why such a federation as they had now 
formed should extend their support all the more; and they could do it by their recom- 
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mendations and influence without taking any financial risk whatever. See how they 
could recommend and otherwise support that splendid work now being performed, at 
great risk and expense, by Mr Archibald Sinclair. (Loud applause.) His ** Oranaiche” 
was, out sight, the best value in every respect which ever issued from the Gaelic press, 
(Cheers.) They should and must support such men and such work. (Cheers.) They 
should also encourage struggling bards who had the genuine spark in them, and some 
such still existed amongst us. (Hear, hear.) He would say nothing about his own work 
—he never could beg (applause), but he was nevertheless always grateful for such —. 
rt as could fairly be expected, and for which he always tried to give value. (Cheers.) If 
e did not do so he felt he had no right to expect their aid. (Hear, hear.) He would say 
nothing about the last clause of the resolution, except that it seemed to him to have been 
very wisely drawn up. It was very comprehensive. The most rabid politician amongst 
them could under it introduce any subject for their consideration, without going out- 
side the Constitution, and could carry it if it were founded on reason and common sense, 
He would, however, require to convince the majority that it was so, and he (Mr M,) had 
any amount of faith in the majority of such men as were appointed representatives on 
this occasion, This clause in the resolution was quite satisfactory to moderate men like 
himself—(laughter) —who did not believe in this Federation taking up extreme questions 
of party politics or iastical tions of any kind. (Cheers, and hear, hear.) They 
hoped to carry the majority along with them by fair argument and sound common sense ; 
and, if they did not, he felt sure the Federation would split up into fragments as soon as 
they departed from the paths of prudence and moderation, (Uheers.) He had much 
pleasure in moving the resolution placed in his hands, which, as he already said, he con- 
sidered in the circumstances, a most judicious and wise one. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr Contin CHISHOLM, ex-President of the Gaelic Society of London, seconded, 
in an eloquent Gaelic speech of which the following is the substance. He was proud 
to attend as the representative that night of bis old aud worthy associates, the warm- 
hearted and enthusiastic members ef the Gaelic Society of London (cheers), which was 
the premier Gaelic Society of Great Britain, and which celebrated its centenary about 
two yearsago. (Loud applause.) It was with credentials from such a society that he 
crossed Druimuachdar to appear at the meeting there that night. (Cheers.) In their 
name, and with his own hearty concurrence, he begged to second the resolution pro- 
posed, and advocated so forcibly, by Mr Mackenzie. He (Mr M.) said a great deal, 
and that so much,tojthe point—(cheers)—that there was scareely anything left for him to 
say. But he would give them his opinien of the meeting. It was now over forty years 
since he attended the first Gaelic meeting in England, and, according to his view, he 
never saw a meeting before South or North so well calculated to prove beneficial to the 

igblands as the one held that evening. (Applause.) Unity, goodwill, and brotherly 
feeling were animating the whole assembly, and if he were not mistaken these excellent 
sentiments were being fixed in the mind, and engraved on the hearts of every man in 
that assembly. (Cheers.) He would be much surprised if success and happiness were 
not the outcome of such a meeting. They now had twenty-one well organized Celtic 
Societies enrolled under the banner of Federation. (Loud cheers.) They were firmly 
beund together into one powerful organisation, while each Society would still continue 
to act independently and solely under its own specitic constitution und bye-laws, (Hear, 
hear.) He stated his opinion, that the meeting was the most unanimous meeting of 
Highlanders that ever took place in the City of Glasgow— (cheers)—and he sincerely 
hoped that time would prove his assertion correct. United, and shoulder te shoulder, 
their well regulated and temperate but firmly expressed demands would command the 
respect of the Legislature, frem the Queen downwards. (Applause.) He would not 
take upon himself any longer te tender advice to gentlemen much wiser than himself. 
No doubt they would excuse him for all he said when they remembered that he was an 
old, bald-headed man, bordering on the Psalmist’s limit of threescore and ten, and one 
who has done some little serviee in the Celtic field. (Loud and continued cheers.) Whe- 
ther David was right or not—(laughter)—he (Mr C.) could assuredly tell them that he was 
in no hurry at present to go and make his acquaintance. (Great laughter.) He ev’- 
dently did not know what metal the Highlanders were made of, or he would never hava 
saidany such thing. (Loud laughter.) He would say a few words regarding what fell 
from Mr Brown, Greenock, who said that for his part he would be sorry to see the High- 
landers going back to the Highlands if they were only to be wretched crofters like those 
who now remained there. God forgive those who sent the Highlanders away, and who 
were responsible for the position of those left behind. (Cheers.) But would Mr Brown 
rather see his countrymen as we saw hundreds of other people on the streets of Glasgow 
that very day? perambulating the streets in sheer poverty ; deprived almost of clothin 
to eover their emaciated bodies; hunger gnawing the very soul out of them; co 
piercing them, the colour of health gone, and their cheekbones almost projecting through 
their skin, scarcely able to stand erect, while receiving a miserable pittance from 
the charitable to keep soul and body together. He would leave Mr Brown to cogitate 
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these matters, but before parting he entreated him to use all his influence to keep and 
maintain his Highland countrymen on the land of their birth. (Cheers.) If Mr Brows 
went to the Highlands he would there see hundreds of square miles converted into fe. 
rests for wild beasts, while Christian men and women, born and reared on these lands 
were swept away and heaped together in the large towns, generally there placed in la: 
almost as thick as herrings in a barrel. It was really painful to see so much of the 
grazing and arable land throughout the Highlands cut off from the use of man, while 
the forest lands annually extended, and the space allotted for human beings werelyearly 
curtailed. (Cheers.) It would not do to be faint-hearted, Let them remember what 
Jan Lom said on the eve of the battle of Auldearn— 


***°N ainm Dhia deanamaid turn, 
Le aobhar misnich chum cliu, 
Ach bha mise uair 
Anns bu mho mo-cheutaidh.” 


Let them work amicably together, shoulder to shoulder, and they would immensely 
benefit their native land. (Immense cheering again and again renewed.) 


Mr WILLIAM SUTHERLAND, President of the Sutherland Association, moved ‘‘ That 
each society joining the Federation be entitled to send two representatives to the meet- 
ing of the Federal Council, and pay an equal amount towards the necessary expenses of 
the Federation.” The larger societies, such as the Gaelic Society of Inverness, he ex- 
plained, desired the representation ‘and the contributions to the central fund to be in 
proportion to the numbers on the roll of each society, but the smaller societies, in the 
most spirited manner, declared in favour of equal representation and equal payment to 
the expenses of the Federation. (Cheers.) It was the desire of the smaller societies 
themselves to contribute as much as the more wealthy associations ; and at the preli- 
minary meetings held, and at which all the resolutions were fully discussed, this was 
unanimously recommended. (Applause.) 


The motion was ded by Mr SamvuEt NIcHOLSoN, Greenock, who pointed out 
that Mr Chisholm misunderstood Mr Neil Brown’s remarks about Highlanders going 
back to the Highlands to become impoverished and wretched crofters like most of those 
who now lived there. (Cheers.) Mr Brown would be delighted to see them back 
like every other patriotic Highlander, if they were valued and treated there as they 
ought to be. (Applause.) The resolution was carried unanimously, 

Mr GILLtes moved ‘ That the office bearers consist of a president, three vice-presi- 
dents, two secretaries, and a treasurer, that they be elected annually, and that the 
office-bearers be for the current year :—President, John Mackay, Esq,, C.E., Swansea; 
Vice-Presidents, Bailie Macdouald, Aberdeen ; Messrs Duncan White, and Nigel Mac- 
neil, Glasgow ; Secretaries, Councillor Alex. Mackenzie, Inverness, and Mr William 
Sutherland, Principal of Albert Educational Institution, Queen’s Park, Glasgow ; Treas- 
urer, Mr Macdonald, of the Ardnamurchan Society, Glasgow.” These gentlemen, he 
said, p i the ry qualifications of courage combined with prudence. The 

tion was ied by Mr A, W. Macuzon, of the Skye Association, and|carried unani- 
imously. 

Mr Anoaus NIcHOLSON, of the Gael Lodge of Free Masons (609), moved, and Mr 
Orr, Secretary of the Greenock Ossian Club, seconded the following :—‘‘ That the fore- 
going resolutions be the constitution of the Federation till next annual meeting, and 
that said constitution can only be altered then or at any future annual meeting by three- 
fourths of the delegates assembled in council, who have been duly summoned to such 
annual meeting by circular addressed to the respective secretaries of the affiliated societies 
by either of the secretaries of the Federation ; and that meanwhile a committee, con- 
sisting of the Glasgow delegates, be appointed to draw up bye-laws and regulations, 

Mr CHarLes M. Ramsay, Secretary of the Skye Association, then called for a 
hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman and the other gentlemen who had come from a 
distance to take part in the proceedings, particularly Councillor Mackenzie and Mr 
Colin Chisholm. It was principally owing to the untiring efforts of the editor of the 
Celtic Magazine, who had hitherto acted as Provisional Secretary, and who, he was 
glad to find, had, after considerable pressure, consented to continue as one of the secre- 
taries, that the Federation of Celtic Societies had now been so successfully consummated. 
(Loud applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN said, in reply, that he was proud to have had the honour of presid- 
ing at the first meeting of our first Celtic Parliament. Mr Mackenzie also replied, and 
explained that he left home detérmined not to continue in the secretaryship, but he 
found that none of the Glasgow gentlemen would accept the responsibilities of the 
office, which, he admitted, would not be light. He, however, consented to continue for 
another year on condition that Mr William Sutherland, whose business capacity as 
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chairman at the preliminary meetings he much admired, would become joint secretary. 
This Mr Sutherland finally consented to do, and he was now doing the duties, and no 
doubt would continue to do them well—(cheers)—and do them all, while they insisted 
upon him (Mr Mackenzie) sharing the honours with him, (Laughter.) He had no 
hesitation, however, in predicting that the work would be done well between them, if 
Mr Sutherland found it necessary to seek for aid from the Highland metropolis, (Loud 
cheers.) The meeting was in every respect a most complete success, far more so than 
the most sanguine of its promoters ever anticipated. (Cheers,) 


The members for Glasgow met since the meeting, and, as instructed, framed rules 
and bye-laws. Wecan only spare space to give the substance of them. The sum to be 
subscribed by each society was fixed with power to the Council to make a further levy if 
necessary. ‘he financial year of the Federation is to terminate each year on the 15th 
September. The annual meeting will be held early in October. Societies wishing to 
join the Federation must intimate their desire to either of the Secretaries, not later 
than L5th September. In addition to the annual meeting, three.stated meetings are to 
be held during the year, and any special meetings may be called on the written requisi- 
tion of any five of the affiliated societies. Itis also provided that absent representatives 
may vote by mandate. We regret this, and trust that, after full consideration, this rule 
will not be confirmed by the Council], To vote now-a-days upon any important question 
without hearing the discussion thereon, is out of all keeping with our ideas of what the 
intelligent age in which we live demands, and quite unworthy of the enlightened and 
influential position which Highlanders desire to see the Federal Council of Celtic 
Societies taking up for itself. 





The MackenZies ate out on the heather to-night, 
Clan Donuil.! Clan Donuil, beware! 
With revenge in their bosoms they rush to the fight, 
Like wolves when aroused from their lair. 
O’er the heath ! o’er the heath, see them swift bounding, 
Claymores are glancing and bright is each shield, 
Pealing far! pealing far, wildly is sounding, 
The slogan of moutaineer lords of the field ; 
Loud in Glengarry its echo is heard— 
Tullochard! Tullochard ! Tullochard ! 


Awaken Glengarry ! come muster your braves, 
Clan Donuil! Clan Donuil, be men, 
Sweeping on like a tempest that darkens the waves, 
The Cabarfeidh comes to your glen. 
Up and do! up and do, linger nor tarry, 
ere is your valour when danger is nigh ? 
Stand as one! stand as one, men of Glengarry, 
And give to their challenge a welcome reply. 
Nearer and nearer the slogan is heard— 
Tullochard ! Tullochard! Tullechard 


The might of Glengarry is broken for ever, 
Clan Donuil ! Clan Donuil, may mourn, 
The blood of the bravest runs red in the river, 
The valiant will never return, 
Fire and sword ! fire and sword, flashing and leaping, 
Proudly Mackenzie leads on in the fight, 
Clan Donuil ! Clan Donuil, thy children are weeping, 
And Cilliechriost’s flames are avenged with delight, 
Dire was the day when the slogan was heard— 
Tullochard! Tullochard ! Tullochard ! 


SUNDERLAND. WM. ALLAN, 
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MO NIGHEAN DUBH THA BOIDHEACH DUBH. 


In moderate time. 





Chorus—Mo nighdean dubh, tha boidheadh dubh, Mo nighean dubh na _ treig mi. 


Fine. 





Ged theireadh cach gu’m bheil thu dubh, Cho geal ’san gruth leam fein thu. 





Do shuilean mur na_ dearcagan, Do ghruaidh air dhathna  ceire, 


D.C. 





Tha cul do chinn air dhreachan fhithich, ‘8S gradh mo chridhe fein dut, 


Kay F, 
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Suil chorrach, ghorm fo chaol mhala, 
Bho’n tig an sealladh eibhinn, 
Mar dhealt camhannaich ’s an Earrach, 
*S mar dhruchd meala Cheitein, 
Mo nighean, &c. 
Tha falt dubh, dualach, trom neo-luaidhte, 
*’N ceangal sguaib air m’ euchdag ; 
Gur boidheach e mu d’ chluasaibh 
*S cha mheas’ an cuailein breid e. 
Mo nighean, &c, 
Is ole a rinn do chairdean orm, 
Is rinn iad pairt ort fein deth, 
Nuair chuair iad as an duthaich thu 
’S mi ’n duil gu’n deanainn feum duit. 
No nighean, &c, 

Note.—The above are a few verses of the popular song ‘Mo Nighean Dubh tha 
Boidheach Dubh.” The song has been attributed to several authors—generally el - 
men—and perhaps some of the readers of the Celtie Magazine will establish whe really 
was the author, The air more commonly sung in some parts of the country to 
the words, is “‘ A man’s a man for a’ that,” but there is another eld Gaelic air to which 
it is sung—that which is given here, W. M‘K, 
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